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A SOURCE FOR RELIABLE 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


American Seating Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Office and Library Fur- 


niture 


Filing and Storage Cab- 


inets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Projection Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboards 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 
Playground Equipment 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Paper 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 


Seat Work Material 


SEATING 
You will find that your school desk or seating 
problems can be solved best with American Seat- 
ing Company equipment. There is a desk and seat 
for every need. Also school chairs and tables are 
available. All builtto highest standards of material, 


{ 


i 


workmanship and efficiency and with the added 
comfort advantages of correct posture design. 
ALSO—SEE OUR FINE LINE OF FOLDING CHAIRS 


STOCKS 
Our warehousing facilities enable us to carry 
ample stocks many items. We have what you 
want when you want it. 

SERVICE 
We are equipped to render immediate service at 
all times. Likewise, we are ready to give installa- 
tion assistance on school furniture and equipment. 

PROMPTNESS 

We're proud o 


f 


f our quick service. Phone us, 
write us, wire us—we’re always set to go. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are quality products. You can de- 
pend on them to give complete satisfaction. 


CATALOG 


Our catalog contains listings on thousands of 


items. Order from it. If you haven't a copy we will 
gladly send you one on request. 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


NASHVILLE OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
150 Third Avenue, North 


























Welcomes 


The fur sensation of the season. . 
MARMINK SWAGGER COAT. 


real beauty in a long-wearing fur. 


All sizes. 
99.00 


Smart POSTILLION HAT with bustle 
back. In our 5.00 Fashion Hat Shop. 


5.00 


THREE-PIECE WARDROBE SUIT of 
confetti tweed, topped with a cherry 
red fox collar. 98.75 value, specially 


priced for E. T. E. A. 
69.98 


Swaager high crown SPORT HAT. 


In our Budget Hat Shop. 
3.00 


REMOVABLE FUR BOLERO COAT. 
Smart chubby of Red Fox, Skunk, 
Sealine or Guanacoover a neat dress- 
maker coat. Specially priced at 


54.28 


PILLBOX BERET with the new snood 
back. In our Budget Hat Shop. 


2.00 


Meet Your Friends at Miller’s’ 




















PRENTICE COOPER 


Proclamation Solio 





WHEREAS, during the week of November 5 to 11 the public schools 
will be hosts to the parents and taxpayers; and 


WHEREAS, Tennessee schools are cooperating in the national plans for 
observance of “American Education Week”; and 


WHEREAS, Tennesseans are proud of the progress their state has made 
during the past decade in free textbooks, school libraries, transportation, 
supervision, physical plants and equipment, curriculum, and quality of 
instruction; and 


WHEREAS, continued progress of education is dependent in major 
part upon the willingness of the public to study the problems of edu- 
cation as may come to their attention by personal contact with schools 
and teachers: 


NOW THEREFORE, I, Prentice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee, do 
hereby designate the week of November 5 to 11 as “American Edu- 
cation Week,” to be observed in Tennessee by appropriate programs 
and ceremonies. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the great seal of the State of Tennessee to be affixed this, the second day 
of October, 1939. 
PRENTICE COOPER, 
Governor of Tennessee. 
By the Governor: 
A. B. BROADBENT, 
Secretary of State. 



































Buy Your Library Books in 


Tennessee 


STATE AGENTS RECEIVE CREDIT FOR BOOKS WE SHIP 
The state agents or representatives of publishers who call on Tennessee 
schools receive full credit for every book sold by the Tennessee Book Company. 
This is seldom true when library book orders go to distributors not located in this 


state. 


We believe the publisher’s representatives who spend their time and money 
in Tennessee calling on the schools, acquainting teachers with new materials 
as they are published, and providing them with free samples are entitled to 
recognition for their services by receiving credit for sales of their books. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 


In order to build a well-balanced 
book collection it is necessary to 
order library books published by 
many different companies. Much 
time, labor, and expense is involved 
in placing orders direct with each 
individual publisher. This can be 
saved by placing your complete order 
with the TENNESSEE BOOK 
COMPANY. 


It is no longer necessary to order 
books from wholesale distributors out- 
side of Tennessee. Our books are 
sold to schools at wholesale prices 
which are in line with those of any 
other distributor, and we have every 
facility for prompt and efficient serv- 
ice. 


REBOUND BOOKS 


Let us quote you price on any books 


you desire to have rebound. We can 


have any book rebound according 


to Class A specifications by a certi- 


fied bindery whose work is approved 


by the Division of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education. We 
can have your books rebound in 
library buckram or du Pont fabrikoid 
in many attractive colors, or we can 
have them resewed and recased in 
the publisher’s 


original 


binding, 


which is less expensive. 


CATALOGS 
The Tennessee Book Company publishes, for your convenience, the following 
catalogs and lists of library books approved for purchase with State Aid: 
Catalog of Library Books for Elementary Schools, 1939-40 (containing about 


4,000 selected titles). 


Supplementary Reader List, 1939-40 (containing about 600 selected titles). 
Pre-Primer List, 1939-40 (containing 170 selected titles). 

Catalog of Library Books for Junior and Senior High Schools, 1939-40. 

A List of Professional Books for Teachers, 1939-40. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North @ Nashville, Tennessee 
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An Unrivalled BEGINNING-READING PROGRAM 


By Gates, Huber, and Peardon 
is offered in these three new books: 


BEGINNING DAYS OFF WE GO 
Pre-reading Book 


A step-by-step easy introduction to the 

characteristics of a printed book in which . r 3 E 

pictures and limited text combine to tell This basal pre-primer provides a picture- 

a story. story in which the simplicity of the 

sentence-structure, lightness of vocabu- 

NOW WE GO AGAIN lary, and carefully controlled repetition 
Each only Ss 1 a P enable children to read easily in their 
$0.16 net, upplementary £ re-primer 


first reading experiences. 
f. o. b. N. Y. Easy reading material to strengthen 
abilities and expand reading experiences. 


Pre-primer © 











For more effective study—use 


WORKBOOKS that accompany these Send for the Newly Completed 
STATE-ADOPTED HIGH-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF 


TEXTS: 
MACMILLAN BOOKS 
Edmonson- Pupil’s Workbook to accompany 


Dendivenn: CIVICS THROUGH PROBLEMS. comprising the books just approved for use in 
the new 1939 supplement to the H. W. Wilson 


a Ullman- New Progress Tests—to accompany Children’s Catalogue. The Macmillan Cata- 
2 Smalley: Ullman and Henry: NEW ELE- logue has just been revised to include all 
| 133 MENTARY LATIN, Revised, and new listings of Macmillan books in the new 
an a a Wilson list, and the list will be sent upon 


me to 
COD 


High-School English Practice Books, aoa. 
to accompany Canby and Others: 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, Books 
I and II. 


Foster- Workbook to accompany Hayes- SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Seehausen: Moon: MODERN HISTORY. 








On the State-Adoption List 


Allen-Palmer- A Guidebook in United States 
Smith: History, to accompany Beard and Gates-Ayer: MAGIC HOURS 
Beard: HISTORY OF THE Fourth Meader 


UNITED STATES. 
Gates-Ayer: PLEASANT LANDS 
Fifth Reader 


Gates-A yer: GOLDEN LEAVES 
Sixth Reader 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ; 


500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 





SYS. ee2RN 


ABRBBeo 


Yoakam-Bagley-Knowlton 

READING TO LEARN 
Represented in Tennessee by Book I—Book II—Book III 

A. R. DIXON Box 126 Trenton, Tenn. 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


BUCKLEY e WHITE e ADAMS e SILVERNALE 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic treat- 
ment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


ScHOOL SAFETY WINTER SAFETY 

FIRE PREVENTION First Arp 

STREET SAFETY SAFETY IN Out-oF-Doors 
Home SAFETY VACATION SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the city 
of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 


Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully il- 
lustrated as readers. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Futher information or 
review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 









































Many school Doctors and Nurses recognize 


Mouth Health Aid 


It’s a boon to the school doctor 
and nurse to be able to recommend 
for children something they just 
naturally love. Chewing gum— as 
healthful as it is popular—is a 
cleansing agent for the teeth that 
children willingly use. The chew- 
ing provides stimulating exercise 
for their gums. So, Teachers — 
there’s a reason, a time and place 
for Chewing Gum . . . University 


Research is basis of our advertising. 


Four Factors Toward Good 
Teeth Are: Proper Nutrition, 
Personal Care, See Your Dentist 
and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


1-232 





THE_NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK a= 
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Critorial Comment... . 


TOO MANY CONVENTIONS? 

School teachers have to attend more meetings and listen 
to more speeches than any other group of people in the 
world. They must attend weekly faculty meetings, monthly 
county or city teachers’ meetings, and annual sectional, 
state, and national conventions—to say nothing of daily 
chapel programs, triweekly church meetings, and periodic 
club meetings of one sort or another. It is conservatively 
estimated that if a teacher attends all the meetings he 
should, he will be subjected to around 700 speeches per 
year or approximately two per day. Of the educational 
speeches, approximately ninety per cent of them will 
cover points we have previously heard discussed from one 
to 1,000 times, and each will abound in such highfaluting 
educational terms as "democratize," ‘'socialize,'' “'moti- 
vate,’ “correlate,"’ “integrate,'' and "activate.'' One 
skeptic has boasted that he could hear the subject of an 
educational address, fall to sleep immediately, wake up 
at the conclusion, and summarize the speaker's remarks 
with no more than one per cent of error. 

Your editor humbly confesses to have subscribed whole- 
heartedly at one time to this viewpoint. That he now 
actually enjoys conventions may be attributed by some to 
the fact that middle age has brought him a taste for less 
glamorous types of entertainment, but your editor em- 
phatically denies the charge. He maintains that his 
changed attitude is due to a change which has occurred 


during recent years in the type of programs provided at 
our teachers’ conventions. 

No longer at our conventions must we suffer for hours 
through the unbroken monotony of educational speeches. 
Our modern program makers have given us a variety of 
entertainment, ranging from the most profound discussions 
of science and philosophy to the tripping of the light . 


fantastic toe. Choral and instrumental features are inter- 
spersed throughout the programs. Teaching demonstra- 
tions have come into vogue, and open forums, round table 
discussions, and open debates are rapidly displacing formal 
speeches. Speakers have been chosen from the fields of 
industry, politics, religion, business, and journalism, as well 
as from education. And the educational speakers them- 
selves have been chosen for their originality and outstand- 
ing success in their chosen field. We still maintain, how- 
ever, that one of the greatest values of any teachers’ 
convention is the pleasure of "rubbing elbows'’ with fellow 
members of our profession, meeting old acquaintances and 
making new ones, informally discussing mutual problems 
and "swapping yarns." 

We believe that every teacher who listens attentively to 
the addresses, enters heartily into discussions, visits all 
exhibits, and participates in the various activities of any 
convention will emerge from the experience a better 
teacher and a happier individual. If this be true there 
cannot be too many conventions! 

e 
EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE 

American Education Week provides a wonderful oppor- 

tunity for an annual! educational renaissance. No better 
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way can be found to awaken public interest in schools than 
to have the public visit its schools and receive firsthand 
information on the kind of work being done. During the 
week of November 5 to |! schools throughout the nation 
will throw open their doors to the public, and it is hoped 
that for at least this one week the school will be the center 
of interest in every community. 

It is our purpose in Tennessee to make every week an 
“education week," but this annual celebration gives us an 
incentive to concentrate our efforts. During the week 
newspaper columns and radio broadcasts should be filled 
with educational news and views. School exhibits, rallies, 
and programs should be held in every community. Social, 
civic, and professional organizations should plan appro- 
priate observance of the occasion. Ministers should use 
the public schools as the text of their sermons on Novem- 
ber 5. 

A state committee composed of representatives from 
the Tennessee Education Association, State Department 
of Education, Tennessee Congress of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and American Legion recently outlined plans for 
organization of county American Education Week com- 
mittees. It is hoped that these committees will function 
properly in every county, but the ultimate success of the 
observance will depend on the initiative and energy of 
each individual school and teacher in the state. 

* 
STATE FINANCES 

Interesting and significant are the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Tennessee Taxpayer's Association in its 
recent publication, ‘Results Produced in Government in 
Tennessee, A Review of the Fiscal Year Ended on June 30, 
1939." According to the report, here is where your state's 
money comes from: 


Comparison of Collections of the State Departments of FINANCE 
AND TAXATION AND OF INSURANCE AND BANKING 
for the Two Fiscal Years Ended on June 30, 1938 and 1939 

Class of Tax 1938 1939 
Franchise nits sae A ee $ 1,684,863.8! 
Excise : RP ages 2,134,240.67 1,792,999.61 
Income eas 1,724,244.06 1,409,584.0! 
Inheritance and Estate 869,032.17 1,438,313.71 
Gasoline : ; . 18,656,435.56 18,804,742.20 
Petroleum Inspection 1,308,653.35 1,314,009.99 
Tobacco 7-7 : 2,747,535.81 2,528,075.22 
Beer . : hi 587,876.14 536,684.38 
Malt Bie Sauttatrn Ben 2,145.72 2,621.46 
Motor Vehicle PS 3,954,550,48 4,347,881 .66 
327,468.67 294,865.20 
761,136.00 734,626.97 
75,880.56 79,848.77 
1,240,221.39 | ,229,810.41 
131,307.33 121,482.60 
Privilege ee 1,255,624.61 1,235,017.67 
Gross Receipts oe Ae 1,131,915.48 1,320,204.27 
Alcoholic Beverage .............. .00 270,543.86 
Corporation Filing Fees .00 65,085.16 
Escheats (Unclaimed) ............ .00 3,835.00 


Mileage (Repealed) . 

Bridge Tolls rg bridges freed) 
Carbonic Acid Gas..... 
Property-Ad Taisen 

Public Utility Fees 





Total for Department of Finance 
and Taxation $38,675,739.37 
Net Increase in Yield $ 
Collected by Department of 
surance and Banking.......... $ 1,657,603.06 
$ 35,175.97 


(Decrease) 


$39,215,095.96 
539,356.59 


$ 1,692,779.03 
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And here is where it goes:! 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES BY FUNC- 
TIONS for Each of the Two Fiscal Years Ending on June 30 


Function 1939 1938 
Legislative (Regular Session in 1939) $ 187,203 $ 82,510 
Administration of Justice 1,013,078 980,887 
Executive and Administrative 5,386,934 4,950,110 
Educational Institutions 3,754,246 4,717,591 
Charitable and Correctional Institutions 2,218,682 2,311,938 
Public Schools 7,971,945 7,694,917 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 792,805 702,545 
Grants—Agricultural Fairs 31,505 29,706 
Grants in Aid for Special Purposes 60,328 67,548 
Pensions and Retirements 343,761 389,30! 
Social Security 6,053,709 3,802,038 
Capital Outlay 0 65,879 
Emergency and Contingency 70,140 44,306 





Total General Fund Expenditures in the 
Second Year 

Total General Fund Expenditures in the 

$25,839,321 


$27,854,346 


First Year $25,839,321 


Increase in General Fund Expenditures 


for the Year ....$ 2,015,025 

Other facts of interest in the report are: 

. The state's general fund had a surplus of $159,825 at 
the close of the last fiscal year. 

A total of $6,737,744 was impounded from various 

state appropriations during the past biennium. 

A balanced budget during the coming year may be 

made difficult because: 

a. When the T.E.P.-T.V.A. electric utility sale is con- 
summated, a $1,080,000 tax problem will confront 
the state and a $2,500,000 problem will threaten 
counties and towns. 

. Inheritance and estate taxes for the last year 
included a final payment of approximately $800,000 
of a million-dollar tax which is not likely to recur for 
a decade or so. 

During the past year the state of Tennessee reduced 

its debt by $14,337,000, leaving a total direct debt of 

$96,188,500 and a county highway reimbursement debt 
of $22,734,675. This reduction in indebtedness will 
reduce interest requirements by $681,000. It is esti- 
mated that by December 31, 1939, the state will be 
able further to relieve its indebtedness by $9,700,000. 

. Through social security's assistance to the aged, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind, the state 
last year cared for about 40,000 persons in Tennessee, 
at a total cost to county, state, and federal government 
of $6,000,000. Next year the number receiving this 
assistance will be increased to 70,000. As the state's 
increase of twenty-five per cent in appropriation for 
this purpose will not absorb the forty-five per cent in- 
crease in number of eligibles, payments to the aged 
and blind must be around twenty-five per cent. 

During the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1938, pay- 

ments of a non-repayable character made by the 


1The general fund does not include expenditures for highways, interest 
on debt, sinking fund, etc. 











federal government to all agencies in Tennessee 
amounted to sixty-eight million dollars. During that 
year loans made by the federal bodies to Tennessee 
agencies, etc., were twenty-three and two-thirds mil- 
lions. These disbursements combined required a total 
of ninety-one and two-thirds million dollars. Against 
federal funds thus sent into Tennessee, United States 
tax collections made through the Nashville district of 
the Internal Revenue Service amounted to thirty-two 
million dollars. 
® 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION 


On September 18 school board members from every 
section of the nation convened in Knoxville and for three 
days discussed such problems as teacher tenure, teacher 
retirement, teachers’ salaries, school curriculum, school 
buildings and equipment, and school finance. 

It is by no peculiar coincidence that these are exactly 
the same subjects discussed at our teachers’ meeting, as 
the primary objectives of school board members and 
teachers are identical. It is peculiar that teachers have not 
seen sooner the advisability of encouraging the organiza- 
tion of district, state, and national associations of school 
board members, so that those directly responsible to the 
people for administration of the schools might discuss 
among themselves and with their school administrators 
mutual educational problems. 

State and national organizations perform the twofold 
function of (1) providing a medium through which school 
officials may agree on school policies and legislative pro- 
grams, and (2) unifying the efforts of a politically powerful 
group of individuals in support of the programs agreed 
upon. One of the greatest deficiencies of recent cam- 
paigns for increased school support in Tennessee has been 
the fact that school board members, our most potent allies, 
have not been organized so that the full extent of their 
influence might be utilized. 

An effective state organization of school board mem- 
bers, working hand in hand with the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and other state organizations interested in school progress, 
should be able to secure legislative enactment of any 
reasonable program of school improvement; an effective 
national association of school board members, working 
hand in hand with the National Education Association, 
National Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
other national organizations interested in school progress, 
should be able to secure federal aid to education. 

The National Association of School Board Members 
was organized hardly two years ago, and the Tennessee 
Association of School Board Members was started last 
April at the Tennessee Education Association convention. 
Teachers and school administrators may aid the growth of 
these potentially powerful agencies for school improvement 
by urging their local and county board members to affiliate 
with them. 


“And now,’ asked the teacher, "will anyone give me 
an example of an indirect tax, please?" 

"The dog tax,'’ announced the pupil. 

"Why do you term that an indirect tax?" 

"Because the dog doesn't pay it.” 
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In many American classrooms today, boys and girls are devel- 
oping the good dental health habit of caring for their gums 
as well as their teeth. 


ODAY, many modern teachers are 

following the precepts of dental 
authorities—are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, 
healthy gums to sound, strong teeth. 
In regular classroom drills on gum 
massage, they demonstrate how—and 
why—gums should be given exercise 
whenever the teeth are brushed. 


It’s a simple lesson but a vital one. 
For many of the soft, creamy foods 
that are so common today deny gums 





In their classrooms children learn the valuable 
lesson of caring for gums as well as teeth. Their 
teachers encourage them to practice this mas- 
sage at home, pointing out the importance of it 
to their oral health, 





the hard chewing they need. Denied 
this healthful exercise, gums tend to 
grow tender and weak. Then, all too 
often, nature flashes that warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 


Regular massage gives the stimula- 
tion that lazy, underworked gums so 
often need—arouses circulation in the 
gum tissues. Sluggish gums awaken— 
they respond with a new, healthier 
soundness. 


As an aid in the regular practice of 





gum massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
particularly helpful. For Ipana is es- 
pecially designed not only to keep 
teeth bright and sparklingly clean 
but, with massage, to help keep gums 
firmer, more resistant to trouble. 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend added interest to your dental 
hygiene program, send for our attrac- 
tive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” Simply write us, 
giving name of your school, principal 
or superintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 









Parents often learn from their own chil- 
dren the important lesson of gum mas- 
sage. And in many homes today this 
sensible dental health routine has be- 
come a regular family practice. 





Evidence from Dental Author- 
ities About Gum Massage: 
* 
“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 
importance to brushing the teeth.” 


—From a dental magazine 


“Brush gums as well as teeth.” 
—From a book on dental health 
“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 


gums as well as teeth...” 
—By a specialist. 











FARM TENANCY 


IN THE SOUTH 


in the South live on the richest 

land. Over three-fourths of the 
farm families are renters or sharecrop- 
pers in the rich lands of the eastern 
Carolinas, southwest Georgia, south- 
central Alabama, the Mississippi delta, 
and the black waxy belt in east-central 
Texas. The sharecroppers and wage 
hands, concentrated on the most pro- 
ductive land of the South, live less well 
than the renters in the poorer land 
areas of the region. 

Since the 1870's, when the share- 
cropper method of working the land 
took form, the number of farm tenants 
has increased until today there are in 
the South |,831,000 tenant families—a 
total of more than 9,000,000 men, 
women, and children. When the 
South's farm wage hands are added, 
the number rises to over || ,000,000. 
These landless farm people have a 
population equal to the entire popula- 
tions of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. They 
struggle for the bare necessities of 
life in the midst of plenty. 

Many think the tenant and wage 
hands’ low economic and _ cultural 
status are definitely their own fault, 
that their lack of health and hope are 
the direct results of their own laziness. 
The inaccuracy of this assumption is 
revealed when one observes that low 
incomes, hookworm, malaria, illiteracy, 
pellagra, and poor housing all plague 
these landless farmers. The plight of 
the landless folk is explained by the 
agricultural system within which they 
live and work. Let us look at the five 
main roots of the cotton plantation 
system. 


‘Le POOREST FARM PEOPLE 


1. THE PLANTATION'S DEBT STRUCTURE 


The plantation system's debt struc- 
ture makes cash crops a necessity. 


tMuch of the material in this article is taken 
from the author's pamphlet, The South's Landless 
Farmers, which can be secured for ten cents 
from The Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta. 
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Cotton has always been the South's 
most certain money crop. 

Immediately after the Civil War the 
planters had little or no cash. They 
had to borrow money to produce 
crops. They gave mortgages on their 
lands as security to their creditors. 
When the crops were sold, the planters 
had to pay the debts or lose their 
farms. Thus it was that cash crops 
became all important. Most of the 
South's cotton is still grown with bor- 
rowed money. The planter may not 
be careless when he plants cotton, and 
the banker may not be obstinate when 
he requires his borrower to plant cot- 
ton. Many of the areas which have 
tried other commercial cash crops— 
peaches, pecans, peanuts, asparagus, 
and melons—have found them expen- 
sive and uncertain, and have centered 
their activities around the old ''stand- 
by,’ cotton. 


Il. ONE-SIDED FINANCIAL RISK 

From the beginning of the share- 
cropper system the tenant had shared 
in the risk of farming without sharing 
in the control. 

The landowners have continued to 
assume practically all the financial risk 
in the production of cash crops, while 
the tenants’ risk has been related large- 
ly to their low standards of living. The 
tenants could have shared a part of 
the financial risk if the system had 
permitted and trained them to ac- 
cumulate property and exercise re- 
sponsibility. They accumulated no 
surplus, and over the years this lack of 
surplus for tenants has resulted in a 
very precarious hold on the plantations 
by the landlords. If the tenants had 
not been so dependent, the landlords 
would not have had to spend such 
large sums of money for feed, seed, 
fertilizer, and tenant supplies, and 
would not have had to get together so 
much cash in the fall. 

But since there is no way to get 
something out of a man who owns 


ARTHUR RAPER 
Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 
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nothing, the plantation owners suffered 
the financial losses. Hundreds of cot- 
ton plantations were sold by creditors 
before the boll weevil ever appeared; 
other hundreds were sold as the weevil 
spread eastward, making it impossible 
for tenants to pay rent and to repay 
their furnishings. Thousands of plan- 
tations were foreclosed or sold for 
taxes during the early years of the 
depression; and, except for the ex- 
panded federal loan services and price- 
fixing farm programs and _ subsidies, 
many thousands more would have been 
foreclosed by creditors or sold for 
taxes since the early 1930's. 

Aware of the precarious hold on 
their property, the planters justify the 
high rates of interest they charge their 
tenants on furnishings. The fact is, 
many a plantation's surest income is 
from the profit made on furnishings to 
tenants. To continue these profits, 
many planters do more than encourage 
their tenants to "run through" with 
whatever surplus they have at settle- 
ment time. They virtually enforce the 
practice: first, by retaining ownership 
of the land, which is the productive 
property and the basis of status in the 
community; second, by giving prefer- 
ence to dependent tenants, on the as- 
sumption that a man without food or 
credit will be a more regular and 
obedient worker; and third, by en- 
couraging and assisting the tenant to 
spend any cash he has at the end of 
the year for non-productive purchases, 
such as a cooking range, a suite of bed- 
room furniture, a phonograph, or an 
old automobile. Sensing their plight, 
tenants with a surplus of cash at settle- 
ment time rarely attempt to use it to 
keep down their indebtedness against 
the next year's crop. 


Ill. RACE FACTORS 


The white people of the South have 
been determined to keep the negroes 
dependent and servile. At the end of 
the Civil War the Southern plantation 
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SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING 
ANDRESS GOLDBERGER 
DOLCH HALLOCK 
APER —s 
lines NEW —for the first eight grades, a lively, modern health 
gis series including a complete program in safety education. 
Treated cumulatively and thoroughly, safety is presented 
as an integral part of that subject of the curriculum with 
teed which it is most closely allied—health. Safety is the 
pe “center of interest” in at least one of the nine or ten units 
shea of each book, and in remaining units it is introduced 
ared: through the discussion of specific health topics. 
veevil 
soil In a clear, informal style, health is presented as a way of 
epay living that encourages good daily habits. Extensively 
plan- illustrated, with much use of color. Circular 667 and 
1 for Safety Chart 641 provide further information. Write to 
f the 
2 ex 
vie GINN AND COMPANY 
idies, 
+. 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
1 for 
; ppd: . Represented by T. M. Woovson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
d on Protection from injury in sports is one of the : 
the | many topics covered by the safety program. 
their 
ct is, SSS SS == 
ane: owners and ex-slaves found themselves 1935, when there was an increase of and its millions of landless and depend- 
igs to literally trapped. They had little 110,000 white families and a decrease ent tenants and wage hands. 
rofits, choice but to set up some system by of 69,000 negro families. 
— which they could work much as they With the passing of time, the sub- IV. EXPENSIVE AND UNPRODUCTIVE 
bea had in slavery, for the ex-slaves were merged status of the Southern farm TENANTS 
verrss given only their nominal political free- tenant has come to include an increas- The landless workers, without hope 
- the dom. They had the right to move, but ing number of native-born whites. In of escape from their dependency, have 
ership they were given no economic resources 1920, of the South's 1,590,000 farm proved expensive and unproductive to 
uctivg 7 and no transportation to other regions; tenant families, a little more than half the plantation system. They are ex- 
in the consequently they had to work as wage were white; in 1930, of 1|,790,000 pensive not only because they are 
refer. hands for the local planters who would tenant families, five-eighths were white; ready victims of the plantation's debt 
wales hire them. The landlord and his agent in 1935, of 1,831,000 tenant families, structure, but because they insist upon 
od or continued to supervise the ex-slave in nearly two-thirds were white. Thus the contracting debts of their own. The 
ways to keep him dependent and_ land-tenure system worked out to train, landlord's promise at Christmas time 
Pee servile, to keep him “in his place." = supervise, and keep the negro "in of a rations check the first of March 
mnt te The plight of the landless negro in his place'’ is now penalizing nearly frequently results in the tenant's mak- 
nd of the old plantation areas of the South twice as many white families as negro ing purchases on credit during Janu- 
hases, has not improved the condition of the families. ary and February. Through _ this 
t bed: average white farmer there, for the | Tenant farmers, negro and white, are method of getting credit on a credit, 
= 7 percentage of white farmers in the easily exploited, for the lot of the the tenants further devaluate their 
alight, landless group is almost as high here negro is fixed by racial factors which dollars and make their debts the hard- 
settle- as elsewhere, and the proportion of insist that he remain dependent and er to pay. 
) it to them occupying the lowest tenant servile, and the lot of the white is | Some have looked at the tenants’ 
gainst status—that of ''croppers''—is higher fixed by economic factors which force self-arranged debts and termed them 
than it is in other sections. him to compete with the landless negro unnecessary obligations of improvident 
Between 1920 and 1930 the number for a tenant farm. This easy exploita- fellows, with no sense of responsibility 
h of white tenant families in the South tion of the plantation workers serves to for themselves or their families either 
eee increased by 200,000, while the negro perpetuate the plantation system, with for today or tomorrow. But on closer 
ey tenant families decreased by 2,000. its thousands of relatively wealthy but study one sees landless and defense- 
er The "whitening" of farm tenancy was insecure owners who must bear the less men without bank accounts, with- 
tates even more rapid between 1930 and financial risks of the plantation system, out commercial credit, without votes, 
HER 
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ad without friends in court getting 
themselves in debt to men who have 
bank accounts, commercial credit, in- 
fluence with peace officers and court 
officials. Thus, by these very debts, 
they secure for themselves protection 
not unlike that which hovered about 
the slaves. It is ‘good business'’ for 
creditors to protect their debtors. But 
the security which comes through debt 
is mockery, and the people who are 
forced to rely upon debt for security 
are subjects for redemption rather than 
condemnation. 

Farm tenants are expensive, too, be- 
cause they are inefficient. They are 
not expected to exercise initiative: 
they are expected to do what they 
are told to do. They are not sup- 
posed to be resourceful; they are sup- 
posed to be attentive, obedient, and 
cheerful. They seldom apply them- 
selves to their tasks with enthusiasm. 
Their inadequate diet, their submerged 
status in the community, their sub- 
servient relation to the landlord, and 
the meager returns for their labor 
leave them with low vitality and with- 
out an economic motive. Here lies the 
main reason for their listlessness, their 
improvidence, their hopelessness. Dis- 
inherited and defenseless, the farm 
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tenant population has become resigned 


to its landlessness and chronic depend- 
ency. ‘'Where there is 
there is little endeavor. 
Exploited by the landowners, the 
tenants have in turn exploited the land- 
lords and the land. They have ex- 
ploited the landlords by getting all 
they could and giving as little as pos- 
sible in return. With a shrug of the 
shoulder the landlord may say, “Why 
try to help them, they won't work 'til 
they're hungry.'' Without animation 
comes the tenants’ solemn reply, ‘Why 
should we work? We don't get nothin’ 
but a livin’ nohow!"' The tenants have 
exploited the land in their efforts to 
produce crops as cheaply as possible, 
the better to pay their rent and settle 
their accounts. The planters’ lands thus 
become less productive, less valuable. 
And so it is that the plantation system 
disinherits its landowners after having 
impoverished its landless workers. 


little hope 


V. THE UNBALANCE OF URBAN RURAL 
ECONOMY 


The exploitation of the unorganized 
rural dwellers by the organized indus- 
trial and commercial city dwellers also 
helps to account for the continuance 
of the plantation system long after the 


natenel time for its passing. For dec- 
ades the city dwellers have been buy- 
ing farm products cheaply and selling 
the farmers town-made goods and 
town-administered services dearly. This 
poor balance between urban and rural 
economy, by no means limited to the 
South, has put additional pressure upon 
the plantation owners to increase their 
cash earnings lest they lose their lands 
to their urban creditors. Herein lies 
one underlying reason for the phenom- 
enal increase of tractors and other 
labor-displacing farm machinery since 
the early 1930's. 

Unable to compete successfully with 
the city industrialists even by mechani- 
zing some of their operations, the land- 
lords have further exploited the farm 
tenants and wage hands. Unable to 
fight back, the landless farmer turned 
upon the land; with a shallow plow and 
a bag of nitrate of soda, he would 
make the remaining fertility available 
—he would prime the soil. Some wag, 
looking at the gullies across the South, 
said the land had backfired in the 
tenant's face; and one might add, 
looking at the emerging farm tenant 
unions and migrant farm labor prob- 
lems, that the landless farmer is be- 


(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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A CRYING NEED OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


H. L. CALLAHAN 


Superintendent of Monroe County Schools 


tion and experience indicate 

that at least seventy-five per 
cent of the population of Tennessee 
above ten years of age are either ab- 
solutely illiterate or have so low a 
degree of proficiency in the tool sub- 
jects of learning that they are very 
seriously handicapped for meeting the 
demands, duties, and exigencies of the 
life of an American citizen. The an- 
nual report of the State Commissioner 
of Education of Tennessee for the 
scholastic year 1937-1938 shows the fol- 
lowing distribution in the elementary 
grades of the white county schools of 
Tennessee: 


Si DARDIZED TESTS, observa- 


80,538 
42,387 
42,520 
41,003 
37,699 

re 
. 28,414 
25,300 

331,070 


First grade 
Second grade 
Third grade 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade 
Sixth grade 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 
Total enrollment 


It will be observed that approximately 
fifty per cent of all the children were 
in the first three grades and that only 
7.6 per cent were in the eighth grade: 
whereas twelve and one-half per cent 


should have reached this level. The 
same general distribution in the ele- 
mentary grades is not peculiar to this 
particular year, but is characteristic of 
these reports for years past. 

These and other criteria indicate 
that the average Tennessean has a 
third grade education; and it is a mat- 
ter of observation that the tendency is 
for a person with this limited amount 
of school training to lose command of 
most of it within a few months or years. 

When we speak of the intellectual 
equipment of the “average Tennes- 
sean," let it be remembered that the 
“average Tennessean" is, to the future 
of Tennessee and America, the most 
important Tennessean. He forms the 
warp and woof of the state and nation. 
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In our democracy, he is the one to 
whom the politicians and statesmen will 
have to listen in formulating the plans 
and policies that will spell weal or woe 
to our country. He is the one to whom 
dangerous propagandists will address 
their specious arguments and appeals. 
Upon the average American depends 
the destiny of our race and nation. If 
our democracy fails, it will be his 
doing. 

The reaction of the average Ten- 
nessean and average American of to- 
morrow to the bewildering cross cur- 
rents of appeals, arguments, and infor- 
mation will be determined by the 
breadth and scope of his information 
and vision. And these are, in almost 
all cases, directly proportional to the 
individual's command of the tool sub- 
jects taught in the elementary schools, 
especially reading. 

With all the money, effort, and time 
that have been expended upon the 
public elementary schools, why have 
such tragically poor and scanty results 
been realized in the attempt to teach 
"young America" to read, write, and 
cipher? 

There is a feeling among us that the 
confusing wealth of new, allegedly new, 
and old and tried methods, devices, 
theories and philosophies offered for 
the use and guidance of elementary 
teachers has had a tendency to divert 
the mind of the average teacher from 
the real purpose and object of her work 
and to observe the fact that there are 
certain definite attitudes, skills, habits, 
and information that she is employed 
and paid to develop, and inculcate in, 
and impart to her pupils. She is in- 
clined to forget the end in her ab- 
sorption and preoccupation in the 
means. She is tempted, by the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon her, to 
think more of demonstrating her knowl- 
edge and ability in the use of popular, 
streamlined techniques than of keep- 
ing in mind what her pupils should be, 
and be able to do, at the end of the 
school session. 


Most decidedly, methods, devices, 
and tested techniques are necessary; 
but the end must not be sacrificed in 
too much attention to the means. 


In this connection, there is, on the 
part of some, a suspicion that many 
would-be and pseudo leaders in edu- 
cational thought stress new, and alleg- 
edly new, ideas and devices more for 
the purpose of realizing profit, posi- 
tion, and prominence than of improv- 
ing instruction. Their activities threat- 
en to assume the appearance and pro- 
portions of a racket. 

However, the main cause of our 
failure to get more of our pupils well 
trained and grounded in the funda- 
mentals of elementary education is due 
to the fact that a deplorably large 
number of the elementary teachers of 
Tennessee are not themselves masters of 
the habits, skills, and information that 
they are expected to develop in, and 
impart to their pupils. As a result of 
this deficiency in their elementary 
training they are unable to envisage 
the desirable degree of proficiency 
which their pupils should acquire. Nor 
can they feel and have the deep in- 
terest, the intelligent purposeful urge 
that are necessary to render their work 
most effective unless they are masters 
of what they seek to develop in their 
charges. 

The writer would like to say, paren- 
thetically, that, though they have left 
this workaday world for a happier 
clime, he will never forgive his early 
teachers for failing to drill into his 
nervous system the quick, automatic 
responses necessary to ease and pro- 
ficiency in number combination, writ- 
ten English, and other elementary 
skills and information, thereby leaving 
him inadequately equipped for the 
easy responses necessary in everyday 
life experiences. It would have been 
so easy for them to have drilled him 
and his classmates to the point of over- 
learning in these skills instead of rush- 
ing them on to problems in measure- 
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Musie Hour Broadeasts— 
Station WSM 


Based on the State- Adopted 
IC HOUR SERIES 


Lower Grades Book 
Upper Grades Book 


The State Department of Education has recently an- 
nounced a program of MUSIC HOUR LESSONS to be 
broadcast by Station WSM during the school year. 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY is pleased to cooperate 
with the State Department and WsMt in the promotion 
of this project. 

Lessons broadcast designed to provide instruction in 
use of state-adopted MUSIC HOUR books and to 
bring enjoyment to the children which will motivate 
their desire to participate not only in the lesson but 
also in further work of the music program. 

Detailed instructions for teachers may be obtained from 
the Division of Elementary Schools, State Department 
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Important Information for 
All Tennessee Grade 


Teachers: 


1. Every pupil should have a copy of the state-adopted PRO- 
GRESSIVE HANDWRITING for his grade. Grades 1, 2, and 3 
are furnished free by the state. The best work cannot be done if the 
handwriting books are soiled or mutilated. A regular daily time 
allotment should be made for handwriting instruction. 


2. Thousands of teachers have been trained to teach handwriting 
by taking our free writing courses by correspondence. Enroll at 
any time. 


3. We have a complete handwriting award system, including FREE 
Pupils’ Progress Certificates for all grades above the second, and 
special awards for the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. SEND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 


t “WRITE WRITING RIGHT”’—A 15-minute, seven-pupil. 
intermediate grade One-Act Play with handwriting for theme. Send 
for free copy. 


5. Our KEEP-NEAT TWO-POCKET PAPER HOLDERS help 
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to improve quality and interest in handwriting. 
and prices. 
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ments, percentage, interest, formal 
grammatical analysis, etc. 

To the paucity of thorough work in 
the primary tool subjects is attributable 
the failure of many children to advance 
to the higher grades. Even if the 
teacher "'passes'’ a pupil, his imperfect 
early training renders the mastery of 
subject matter of the higher grades in- 
creasingly difficult and, ultimately, im- 
possible. If the tool subjects are over- 
learned and mastered, the work of the 
upper grades will prove, to the ma- 
jority of pupils, easy and even pleasant 
activity rather than detestable drudg- 
ery. 

Why are so many teachers so poorly 
grounded in the fundamentals of an 
elementary education? Very evidently 
because they were not thoroughly 
drilled, trained and taught in these 
fundamental things while in elementary 
school. And having missed this train- 
ing in elementary school, they were not 
required to get it in high school and 
college. Many of those thus handi- 
capped who floundered through high 
school and college courses sufficient 
to rate a teaching certificate go back 
and help turn out another generation 
of inadequately trained elementary 
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pupils. The vicious circle rolls on and 
the children suffer. 

The high schools and colleges could 
help to remedy this weakness in a stu- 
dent's elementary training by with- 
holding credit for high school and col- 
lege work done until the student should 
develop and demonstrate proficiency 
and readiness in reading, written Eng- 
lish, and elementary combinations in 
whole numbers, decimal and common 
fractions. 

However, the most logical, effective, 
and satisfactory way to eliminate this 
weakness in our teacher training and 
insure that our teachers shall be 
masters of the elementary tool sub- 
jects would seem to be for the Division 
of Certification to be authorized, em- 
powered and ordered to require that 
every applicant for a teaching cer- 
tificate with the required number of 
college quarter, or semester, hours, 
shall, as a prerequisite for the granting 
of such certificate, be required to take 
standardized objective tests in reading; 
in the fundamental! operations in whole 
numbers, decimal and common frac- 
tions; in the capitalization, punctuation 
and usage of written English: and in 
the most elementary facts of geogra- 
phy, American history, and general 





science, and pass the same with a rat- 
ing that would show a fair mastery 


thereof. Also, if it could be legally 
done, all existing certificates, after a 
fair period for preparation, should be 
cancelled, subject to renewal when the 
owner should take and pass the tests. 

The failure of teacher training in- 
stitutions to put up the bars against 
‘acompetent candidates for places in 
the professional personnel is due to a 
combination of causes which we can 
hardly expect them to overcome under 
existing conditions. The tragic lack of 
proficiency in reading and written 
English among college students, which 
some of these institutions attempt to 
correct in special classes, provides evi- 
dence that they are not unaware of the 
present crying need for emphasis on 
subject matter to the possible exclusion 
of some of the present plethora of 
professional training. The State De- 
partment of Education and the teacher 
training institutions of the state must 
get together and do something about 
this situation—a situation the existence 
of which some may deny, and the im- 
portance of which others may minimize; 
but the seriousness of which the ma- 
jority of those in position to know real- 
ize is deserving of immediate attention. 
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School Music Broadcasts 





R. LEE THOMAS 


State Elementary Supervisor 





The State Department of Education 
is pleased to announce two series of 
weekly broadcasts over Station WSM 
(650 kilocycles) which will bring music 
instruction programs for elementary 
schools. The state-adopted music text- 
books are The Music Hour, Two-Book 
Course, Lower Grades for grades one 
tc four and Upper Grades for grades 
five to eight. The lessons are planned 
to provide instruction in the use of the 
material and to enrich the apprecia- 
tion program. 

The broadcasts for grades one to 
four began on Tuesday, October 3, 
9:45 A.M., Central Standard Time, 
and will continue on the same day and 
hour each week. The length of each 
broadcast for the lower grades is 
fifteen minutes. 

The broadcasts for grades five to 
eight began on Thursday, October 5, 
9:45 A.M., Central Standard Time, and 
will continue on the same day and hour 
each week. The length of each broad- 
cast for the upper grades is thirty 
minutes. 

Station WSM, Nashville, Tennessee, 
has generously agreed to provide its 
facilities for this new series of broad- 
casts. 

It is estimated that 30,000 children 
listened to the series last March and 
April. The interest was so great that 
many other schools, some of which 
were not then equipped with radios, 
are planning to avail themselves this 
year of this unique musical opportunity. 

The Department of Education recom- 
mends that classroom teachers check 
their equipment in advance to make 
certain that everything needed for 
the broadcast is prepared. A number 
of teachers reported last year that, 
because their school did not have a 
radio, the class went to a neighbor's 
home, an experience which the chil- 
dren greatly enjoyed. This plan offers 
an excellent substitute in case radios 
cannot be procured. 

Every teacher who uses the program 
is urged to notify the Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Acknowledgment is made to Dr. 
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Osbourne McConathy, one of the 
authors of The Music Hour, and to the 
editorial staff of Silver Burdett Com- 
pany for its cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of these programs. 

Many of the selections used in the 
broadcasts will be drawn from the list 
of records associated with the vocal 
and instrumental program in the state- 
adopted textbooks. The records cor- 
responding to these selections are 
listed in the instructions to teachers for 
each lesson outlined in this series. 
They will be found useful as illustrative 
material! and also for follow-up work 
and regular classroom teaching. 

Teaching directions and general in- 
structions for the management of the 
classroom during the broadcasts are 
available in mimeographed form 
through the county and city superin- 
tendents. 

In order to make the content of 
each broadcast as interesting as pos- 
sible, it is suggested that the teacher 
avoid utilizing the specified songs in 
classwork until after the broadcast. 
These are designed to enable the 
teacher to be familiar in advance with 
the references to the pupils’ books 
and to the teaching directions in the 
manuals as given in the paragraph 
under each broadcast section. 

The enthusiastic response from the 
schools to the help which the broad- 
casts of last March and April gave 
their music suggests this year that 
teachers work for better tone quality, 
better enunciation, and more rhythmic 
flow in the singing. The artist who 
broadcasts or sings from the record 
gives a model of good tone, clear 
enunciation, and interpretation. The 
effect of a song is often lost if it is 
not sung at the tempo (rate of speed) 
which the composer intended. The 
artist interprets the song as it should 
be sung in the classroom. 

To achieve better tone quality and 
diction, the more frequent use of sing- 
ing with so-fa-syllables is recommend- 
ed. The syllables not only aid in tonal 
thinking and thus lead to music read- 
ing, but also, because they include the 
principal vowel sounds of the language 


Miss Catherine Yokley and J. Frank 
Marlow, school music broadcast artists 


(do, re, mi, fa, so, la, ti), they help to 
produce better tone quality. Nasal 
and similar unpleasant effects can be 
corrected by the proper pronunciation 
of the vowel sounds. 

The music problems introduced in 
this series of broadcasts include: (!) 
rote singing, (2) the observation song— 
phrasing and so-fa syllables, (3) nota- 
tion of familiar song, (4) music reading, 
(5) keeping time, and (6) discriminative 
listening. These steps involve some 
repetition from the broadcats of 
March-April, but this is intentional be- 
cause (I) it offers helpful review for 
those classes which participated in the 
previous broadcasts and will strengthen 
their grasp of these problems, and (2) 
it will provide the necessary back- 
grounds for all the new classes and 
equip them to keep pace with the 
schools which have had previous ex- 
perience through radio instruction. 


A police regulation posted up in Ireland 
reads: "Until further notice every vehicle must 
carry a light when darkness begins. Darkness 
becins when the lights are lit." 











Teachers: 

Piease suggest to your graduates who 
were unable to enter college this fall that 
they immediately write 


TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
PARIS, TENNESSEE 


in regard to our complete business course, 
which is within the financial reach of all. 
CLAUDE C. TOLER, LL.B., President 
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UNIT ON TENNESSEE'S PUBLIC 


A unit of work developed, through the guidance of the writer, by 
the Sociology Class of the Johnson County High School at Moun- 
tain City, Tennessee, during the school year of '38-'39. 


SCHOOLS 


F TENNESSEE is to occupy a fitting 
place among her sister states, our 
public must develop an ‘education 

consciousness.’ Of our agencies of 
public opinion, the school is the only 
organized force which can systemati- 
cally attack and solve this problem. 
This unit of work in itself, if experi- 
enced by every boy and girl in our 
state, would go far toward awakening 
our public to the fact that our educa- 
tional condition has created for us a 
cultural lag that will not be easily 
corrected. 

More immediate purposes of this 
unit are: 

To acquaint the pupil with the progress 
Tennessee has thus far made along educa- 
tional lines. 

To understand the meaning of the changes 
taking place in the schools of today. 

To project these changes, and their prob- 
able results, into the school of tomorrow. 

To show the evolution of our school from 
an institution acted upon and molded by 
outside forces to an institution which is be- 
ginning to assume its rightful place among 
the determining forces of society. 

To compare the educational 
Tennessee to that of other states. 

To develop an appreciation of schools and 
of school property. 

To find ways and means of enlightening 
our public along these lines. 

Strangely enough, a student activity 
led to this unit of experience. Work- 
ing in cooperation with the Johnson 
County Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the class gave a stunt program to 
raise funds for providing the members 
of the county court with individual 
copies of "Tennessee's Public Schools." 

They secured the books through the 
council president and distributed them, 
autographed, to the members of the 
county court.1 With the closing of 
this activity, the classroom atmosphere 
was charged with interest and curiosity 
which took direction from such ques- 
tions as: 

Why does Tennessee 
cation? 

Who was responsible for the founding of 
Tennessee's schools? 

What were the first schools like? 

What has caused the changes that have 
been made in our schools? 


growth of 


rank low in edu- 


1The regional high school spereions, L.. G. 


Derthick, had visited with the class during this 
activity. He suggested that they, too, might 
eajoy getting acquainted with the educational 
system of Tennessee. 
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What changes are needed? Why? 

Tennessee history furnishes an excel- 
lent lead into this unit, chronological 
sequence serving the development ex- 
traordinarily well. Members of the 
group who were taking senior English 
with the same instructor had developed 
a practical appreciation of biography. 
After building upon this foundation, 
the group mind moved smoothly 
through the study of the lives of our 
early educators into the historical 
background of our schools. 

Information about the pioneer 
schools, secured by interviewing the 
older citizens of the county, gave rise 
to such activities as: 


Collecting books which were used in the 
pioneer schools. 

Constructing models of 
house. 

Making and using quill pens. 

Making posters illustrating various phases 
of pioneer school life. 

Discussing the home life and dress of the 
pioneers. 

Writing imaginary diaries of a 
pioneer school. 

Dramatizing a pioneer school. 


a pioneer school- 


day in a 


The class compared the early school 
to the type of school in which they had 
received their elementary education. 
This aroused a desire to learn just how 
the change had come about. Acting 
upon the premise that this change had 
resulted from outside forces rather 
than something inherent within the 
school, the class made a survey of the 
industrial, economic, and _ social 
changes since the days of our early 
history. Activities leading to familiar- 
ity with these changes and the result- 
ing effects upon the schools are: 

Making a progressive chart of travel and 
transportation. This activity led the interest 
of the group into the era of improved roads 
and the invention of the automobile. These 
made possible the consolidation of schools, 
resulting in higher standards of teacher 
qualification, increased daily attendance, and 
better salaries for teachers. 

Studying scientific inventions and the 
factory system.” This activity threw light on 
consequence changes within the home. Extra 
burdens of character training and the de- 
velopment of skills in the domestic arts and 
sciences grew to be the consideration of the 
school. 

Tracing the rise of organized labor. This 
activity gave the students an understanding 
of how organized labor, which calls for team- 


work and sportsmanship, gave impetus to the 
rapid rise of athletics in our public schools. 

Knowledge and appreciation, like 
charity, must begin at home. Mem- 
bers of the class made visits to the 
office of the superintendent of schools 
and interviewed members of the county 
board of education and of the county 
court in order to secure information 
as to: 

The different types of schools in the county 
and the number of each type. 

The yearly budget of the elementary and 
high schools, and how the funds for these 
budgets are appropriated. 

The salary schedule for 
schools. 

The equalization fund. 

The physical setup of the schools. 

The elementary curriculum. 

Methods of teaching. 

Eighth grade graduation requirements. 

Standardization of the elementary schools. 

The circulating library. 

Election of the members of the board of 
education. 

Function and activities of 
teacher association. 

Health and sanitary 
schools. 

This acquaintance with the present 
school system of the students’ home 
county so amplified their interest and 
concern as to make it desirable, on 
their part, to know more about the 
educational facilities and conditions of 
the state as a whole. Supervisory and 
library programs were discussed. Each 
student drew an outline map of Ten- 
nessee and located on it the state and 
endowed institutions of higher learning. 
Through class reports, the boys and 
girls became better acquainted with 
Tennessee's school laws, and with the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

After a study of other state-wide 
educational systems, we were able to 
make comparisons and to draw con- 
clusions: 

Tennessee's children are underprivileged in 
that their educational opportunities are not 
equal to those of the children of other states. 

We, as a people, have not preserved the 
fortitude which our ancestors left to us—to 
go ever forward, conquering new frontiers. 

The alert minds of the boys and girls 
were still disturbed: 


Will the children of Tennessee's tomorrow 
have a more nearly equal chance with the 
children of other states? 


the elementary 


the parent- 


conditions in our 
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Will the school of Tennessee's tomorrow 
do more to control undesirable social and 
economic conditions? 

What is Tennessee doing about it all, any- 
way? 

Experiences designed to 
these and similar inquiries are: 

Visiting the more progressive near-by ele- 
mentary schools. 

Studying the Nine-Point Program. 

Discussing the effect of the library move- 
ment upon the efficiency of the school. 

Investigating to determine what services 
may be rendered by a supervisor. 

Budgeting the salary of the average teacher 
of Tennessee, and determining his or her 
standard of living. 

Writing papers on "The Library of To- 
morrow's School," “Why Supervision, and 
Who Should Supervise?" "The Value of 
Teacher-Tenure,' and "The School of To- 
morrow.” 

The teacher had observed that the 
classroom dramatization of the pioneer 
school has served to integrate the pre- 
ceding experiences into a meaningful 
summation. It seemed well to utilize 
this, enlarged upon, as a closing ac- 
tivity. A dramatization program con- 
sisting of ‘The Pioneer School,"' "The 
Modern School," and “The Future 
School” furnished an hour's entertain- 
ment to the student body of the high 
school and citizens who cared to at- 
tend. Three members of the class 
served as teachers, stage settings and 
costumes being changed to conform to 
the educational era being depicted. 
The teaching methods varied from 
question-answer teaching in ‘The 
Pioneer School" to the unit system in 
"The Future School." 

Some objective evaluations of this 
unit of work are: 

Diagramming the activities engaged in. 

Writing an editorial, “With Tennessee's 
Schools," for the local paper. 

Making illustrated safety charts to be used 
in the teaching of safety. 

Observing (by the teacher) the response 
of the audience during the dramatization 
program, 

Criteria for evaluation should be 
relative, measuring the student's 
achievement by his own progress 
rather than by comparison with his 
tellow students, or by the teacher's 
opinion of his ability to achieve. 
Criteria which will help to evaluate 
the growth of any student during the 
progress of any unit of experience are: 

Has his appreciation of the efforts of 
others increased? 

Has his self-confidence increased? 

Does he smile more often in the face of 
difficulty? 

Can he coordinate his thoughts more effec- 
tively than before? 

Has he improved in his ability to express 
his thoughts in speaking and writing? 

Does he have a higher respect for property? 

Can he respect authority without fearing it? 

Has his personal appearance improved? 
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Exciting Stories 
AA 
Easy to Read 
AA 
Lively Pictures 
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Action and Color 
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EASY GROWTH 


IN 


READING 





A New Series by 


GERTRUDE 
HILDRETH 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


assisted by a group of 
associate authors and 
collaborating editors 





READING READINESS MATERIAL 
Three PRE-PRIMERS 

Two PRIMERS 

Two FIRST READERS 
Two SECOND READERS 
Two THIRD READERS 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 


MANUALS 
WORKBOOKS 


and full 
equipment 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 














Evaluation of the outcomes of learn- 
ing ranges all the way from a true- 
false question to the fineness of an 
infinitesimal portion of time during 
which the gleam of an eye or the move- 
ment of certain facial muscles on the 
part of the teacher may mean the dif- 
ference between the presence and ab- 
sence of honesty in the soul of some 
child. It is a quality, a mental func- 
tioning of the teacher of long experi- 
ence, darting with a lightning swift- 
ness, pausing with the sureness of an 


arrow. It is something that is not 
easily passed on by the written word. 
For example, one guides boys and girls 
through the concrete experiences of 
a unit of work, hoping that abstract 
qualities will result. But teaching is so 
conditioned by current ideas of dis- 
cipline, and by the desire on the part 
of the student to secure credits, that 
it is extremely difficult to determine 
the point at which fear of failure and 
chastisement ends and the true re-’ 
sults of teaching begin. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


AMERICA IN MIDPASSAGE. By Beard and 
Beard. Macmillan Company. Price, $3.50. 
Story of the past ten years of the United 
States. The scope is comprehensive and its 
detail keen and relevant. !n addition to the 
political and economic history of the time, 
the Beards have covered the social, literary, 
and artistic history of 130,000,000 people in 
the most crowded peacetime decade of our 
No other book could do 





national career. 

more to make Americans understand the 
times in which they are living. 

NEXT TO VALOUR. By John Jennings. Mac- 
millan Company. 820 pages. Price, $2.75. 


This colorful and thrilling book presents a 
new picture of pioneer life in New Hampshire 
during the French and Indian War. Jamie 
Ferguson becomes an expert woodsman un- 
der the guidance of Toby, the Indian, and 
his skill leads him to join the band of Rogers’ 
Rangers and to take part in the campaigns 
around Lake Champlain and the attacks on 
the French stronghold of Ticonderoga. 

OUR DEMOCRACY. By Broome and Adams. 
Macmillan Company. 466 pages. Price, 
$1.32. A bold and timely note for the 


preparation of young Americans for citizen- 


ship is struck in this notable new text. It 
takes an aggressive stand in teaching devo- 
tion to the ideals for which our nation has 
stood as the leading democracy of the world. 


The informational content is designed to 
enlighten young people about the funda- 
mental principles, structure, and operation 


of our government. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN THE IM- 


PROVEMENT OF LEARNING. By Ernest W. 
Tiegs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 490 
pages. Price, $2.75. A new book in which 
measurement is used to insure a curriculum 
and teaching process in terms of the inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities of children. 


Provides new guidance in using measures of 
ability and aptitude in directing learning. 
Safeguards teachers from fragmentary 
methods of diagnosis by clarifying the na- 
ture of objectives and directing effort to the 
total adjusting pattern of the learner. Useful 
to supervisors, principals, superintendents, be- 
cause it presents an integrated picture of the 
total measurement problem. 

ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOi CHILD. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals. National Education Association. 
704 pages. Price, $2.00. This volume de- 
scribes a wide variety of actual practices in 
curriculum enrichment as reported by princi- 
pals, teachers, curriculum specialists, and 
others. The practices described range from 
those used in carrying on a single unit of 
classwork to those used in a city-wide program 
of curriculum development. 


. 
Recent Publications of the N. E. A. 


(For copies of any of these publications write 
to the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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School Library 





L. Frank Baum 
EUROPE THE GREAT TRADER 
TOM JEFFERSON 





placing any order for this school year. 


Tennessee Representative 
Don C. Kennon 











TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND | 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


If so, please write for our descriptive school library | 
catalog (forty-eight pages with color and convenient 
order form), which features such leading titles as: 


PATHWAYS OF OUR PRESIDENTS 
THE WIZARD OF OZ—Original, Complete Oz Book, by 


Boy in Colonial Days 
HALLIBURTON’S FIRST BOOK OF MARVELS 
HALLIBURTON’S SECOND BOOK OF MARVELS 


We believe you will be happy to consider our extensive, 
outstanding and leading list of school library books before 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY | 
INDIANAPOLIS and | 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Books 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN 


RURAL 
SCHOOLS, 1939 Yearbook, the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Education 


Association. 109 pages. Price per copy, 
fifty cents. Discounts for quantities. 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION, a 
publication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission appointed by the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 1939. 151 pages. 
Price per copy, fifty cents. Discounts for 
quantities. 

RADIO IN EDUCATION. Reprinted by the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the N. E. A. from Educational 
Method, January, 1939. 47 pages. Twenty- 
five cents per copy. 


Book Week, 1939 


Book Week, 1939, will be observed 
November 12-18. Magazines, news- 
papers, and radio networks will carry 
the story of Book Week to a wide 
popular audience. The theme around 
which programs, exhibits, and discus- 
sions will be planned is "Books Around 
the World." 

Suggestions for 


special projects 


keyed to this year's theme will be 
found in the free Book Week manual 
available from Book Week Head- 
quarters, 62 West Forty-Fifth Street, 
New York City. 











designed especially for the schools of Tennessee receiving 
state aid. This end sheet can be obtained without extra 
charge on any books you purchase from us. 


REINFORCED 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


BELMONT FARLEY 


United States Office of Education 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is no longer in the Department of 
the Interior. It was attached to the 
Federal Security Agency during the 
summer months. 

While the office is still located in the 
building of the Department of the 
Interior, it is now responsible to Paul 
V. McNutt, who heads the new Federal 
Security Agency instead of to Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 
Other units combined with the United 
States Office of Education to create 
the Federal Security Agency were the 
CCC, NYA, United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the Social Security 
Board. It is rumored that the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor will also soon 
find its way into the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The general purpose of this new 
agency is to conserve human resources, 
and as one member of its staff says 
"to treat people as people, from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

While the Federal Security Agency 
at present is not a department of gov- 
ernment with a secretary in the presi- 
dent's cabinet, considerable _ sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact that 
Director Paul V. McNutt together with 
Jesse Jones and John M. Carmody, 
administrators respectively of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency and the Federal 
Works Agency, have been appointed 
to sit in with the president's cabinet 
during the period of emergency caused 
by the European war. 

The forum and radio projects of the 
Office of Education will continue. - The 
radio project under the direction of 
William Dow Boutwell received an 
appropriation of $250,000 for the cur- 
rent year and employs 250 workers in 
the various fields of radio. Part of the 
staff is located in Washington, part in 
New York City. Among the new broad- 
casts which will be initiated during the 
coming year is a series entitled Women 
of Valor. New series on housing, vo- 
cational guidance, and home eco- 
nomics are also scheduled. "World Is 
Yours" and “Democracy in Action" 
will continue. The Radio Project has 
just issued a new catalog of radio 
scripts, and announces the availability 
of recordings for the series, 'Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All,'’ broadcast 
last year. 
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We cordially invite the teachers of 
‘Tennessee to visit our exhibits at the 
forthcoming meetings of the Tennessee 
e Education Association where we shall 
+ display our outstanding list of approved 
e books for the school library and also 


our professional books for the teacher’s 
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An important new activity of the 
United States Office of Education is 
a survey of higher education for ne- 
groes in the United States, which will 
be directed by F. J. Kelly and Ambrose 
Caliver of the office staff. The survey 
was initiated as a two-year study at 
the request of negro leaders following 
a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court requiring the state of 
Missouri either to give a negro appli- 
cant for enrollment at the University of 
Missouri admission to the school of 
law in the university or to provide him 
with equivalent opportunity for the 
study of law elsewhere. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation J. W. Studebaker recently re- 
turned from Lake Placid where he went 
for the first vacation he has had since 
he was appointed commissioner. 


The Teacher's First Five Years 

From a study of the careers of 
teacher-training graduates, class of 
1933, in state universities and teachers 
colleges, the Committee on Tenure of 
the N. E. A. learned that five years 
later more than half of the graduates 
had taught in public schools all five 


years since graduation, that twenty- 
two per cent had left the teaching pro- 
fession, and that nine per cent had not 
taught public school at all although 
they still wished to remain in the pro- 
fession. 

Of the 1933 graduates no longer in 
the profession in 1938, sixty per cent 
left because of marriage, and only 
twenty per cent left because they 
could find no teaching position. 

Nearly a third of the graduates who 
obtained teaching positions had taught 
all five years in the same school sys- 
tem. Among those who had changed 
positions, voluntary moves for self- 
improvement were given as the cir- 
cumstances under which most changes 
took place. 


Who Favors Tenure? 

Half of the school board members 
expressed approval of tenure laws for 
teachers; half expressed opposition to 
such laws; eighty-nine per cent of the 
school superintendents advocated ten- 
ure; eleven per cent were against it in 
the recently completed study of Opin- 
ions on Tenure made by the N. E. A.'s 
Committee on Tenure. 
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Physical Education's Family Tree 


IV. Physical Education's Relative, 
Recreation 

NOTHER close relative of 
Physical Education is Recre- 

ation. Very little need be said 

about it since it is so familiar. Rec- 
reation and physical education are 
not synonymous terms. As Nash of 
New York University often says: 
Recreation is an adult term, it im- 
plies respite from labor or relaxation 
from labor. It is complete absorp- 
tion of the mind and total human 
organism in an interesting creative 
activity of one’s own choosing dur- 
ing a period of leisure time. Adults 
recreate, and children play. The 
modern physical education program 
of game and sport activities may be 
play of a highly educative sort for 
boys and girls and at the same time 
may be recreation for adults. It has 
been said that “the boy is father to 
the man.” In this sense it might be 
said that Physical Education was 
father to Recreation, for many of the 
most valuable recreations of adult 
life could and should be learned dur- 








H. G. METCALF 
Peabody College 
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ing the time of youth, because the 
additional amount of skill that learn- 
ing in youth will bring to adult years 
will make such recreations many 
times more enjoyable, to say nothing 
of the enjoyment received during 
youth. 

This last point suggests of course 
that our physical education programs 
should in the high schools and col- 
leges at least teach game and sport 
activities which can be participated 


in with benefit all of one’s life. Such 
activities as swimming, handball, 


tennis, golf, archery, bait casting 
and fly casting, badminton, and 
hunting with the bow and arrow. 
Many college graduates today, 
sallow-complexioned and oversized 
about the waist, will admit that 
their genuinely beloved Alma Maters 
cheated them in physical education, 
for when they graduate from college 
their repertoire included only foot- 
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The Social Study Curriculum Series 


BUILDING AMERICA 


Vigorous— Vital 

A Highly Informative, Dramatic Visualization of Modern Problems 
Building America is a series of carefully authenticated units 
presenting significant aspects of American social, economic, and 
For junior and senior high schools. 


Prices—Bound Volumes—lI, II, II], and [V. Each. . 
Single Units. Each .... 





The Last Word in Modern Educational Treatment for Early 
Elementary Grades 
EpITED AND DEVELOPED BY STAFF MEMBERS OF LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
TeacHers Co.__ece, CotumBia UNIVERSITY 

Picture Scripts present an exceptionally well rounded and care- 
fully grouped program of “Reading to Learn.” 

i pti ens eee nae Bee te Skin eS $0.33 each 
Reinforced Library Binding 


Above Books Approved for Purchase with State Aid 
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these poor fellows (I was one of 
them) were joyfully toiling on grid- 
iron and diamond, other more for- 
tunate boys were learning handball, 
golf, archery, bait casting and fly 
casting techniques, tennis, and others. 

When you are asked to go on a 
fly-casting fishing expedition in the 
Great Smokies, or in the West, or 
on a bait-casting expedition for bass 
and muskellunge in Canada, will you 
make excuses? As a matter of fact 
some of the most beautiful bass 
water in the country is in Tennessee, 
and this can be made available to us 
and to our boys and girls from now 
on if we would teach conservation 
along with our sporting techniques, 
and we must do it. Hunting and 
fishing activities are the rightful 
heritage of our children. Here in 
the beautiful hills and valleys of 
Tennessee, Daniel Boone, John 
James Audubon, Andrew Jackson, 
and many other naturalists and 
statesmen filled their creels and 
stalked the deer. It is essential that 
conservation be taught in every 
school classroom, and in_ physical 
education classes especially along 
with the teaching of sporting meth- 
ods of taking game and fish, which 
are now coming back into both physi- 
cal and recreation programs. These 
great natural recreations and physi- 
cal education activities of our an- 
cestors must be conserved and pre- 
served for our children’s children. 

Recreation is not in any sense 
limited to physical education activi- 
ties. It includes art, music, poetry, 
literature, handcraft, and many other 
interesting activities. It can be seen, 
however, that the relationship be- 
tween physical education and recre- 
ation is very close. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of 
leisure time for the great mass of 
people, and every indication that 
there will be more, one wonders how 
physical education will meet the new 
challenge of recreation. Will it not 
have to very definitely enrich its pro- 
gram to include more and more game 
and sport activities with high and 
long time recreational content ? 


Head Clerk—''!l am very sorry to hear of 
your partner's death. Would you like me to 
take his place?" 

Manager—''Very much, if you can get the 
indertaker to arrange it.""—Pitt Panther. 
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TEACHER AWAKENING IN 
TENNESSEE pas nex seones sxcon 


At the beginning of the spring 
quarter, President J. M. Smith of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
found himself confronted with the 
oroblem of securing an additional 
teacher in the Department of Educa- 
tion. This necessity grew out of the 
fact that an unprecedented number of 
rural teachers were registering for the 
two new courses being offered in the 
field of education. These courses 
were: ‘Teaching the Social Studies in 
the Elementary School" and "Teaching 
Language and Literature in the Ele- 
mentary School." 

Being drafted to administer to the 
felt needs of these awakened teachers, 
| immediately set about to review both 
my training and my experience to give 
these teachers the best | could in the 
social studies course which was as- 
signed to me. There were six sections, 
comprising 240 students. 

The question of knowing such a large 
number of students individually be- 
wildered me. | first prepared a ques- 
tionnaire asking each student to fill 
out one at the first class session. | ex- 
plained the necessity of my knowing 
each student thoroughly in order to 
make the course practical to him. This 
point gave opportunity to drive home 
the desirability of each of them in turn 
knowing each personality in his school 
and the home conditions of all his 
pupils. The information delved from 
the questionnaires gave me a founda- 
tion on which to build. These findings 
were supplemented by individual con- 
ferences with each student. 

At the outset we became acquainted 
with the various literature in the field 
as well as with our text. Much stress 
was placed on the literature in general, 
using the text only as a related study. 
The students learned to concentrate on 
their readings and to comment on and 
condense their findings into the form 
of annotated bibliographies. 


NO WAR 


IN GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs 
offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
$210, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page book with 
list of iti for teachers, sample tests, and full 
particulars telling how to qualify for appointments 
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Early in the course the sections were 
converted into round-table discussions. 
The practical things they actually 
needed to get from the course that 
would make learning more meaningful 
to the boys and girls in the communi- 
ties in which they expected to teach 
this year were stressed. 

Out of these discussions grew the 
idea of a laboratory for working out 
improvements for the schoolroom en- 
vironment by using waste and inex- 
pensive materials. Our own classroom 
became such a laboratory and in the 
course of the spring quarter was con- 
verted into a cheerful and desirable 
elementary schoolroom by the students 
outside of regular class hours. (See 
picture of room.) As we progressed 
with this idea it was always clear that 





all these improvements could be had 
in the most remote one-teacher school, 
even where the same building serves 
both the school and the church, as well 
as in the larger schools. 

Teachers who had successfully car- 
ried out progressive teaching during 
the preceding year were invited to 
share the results with the class by 
bringing exhibits, setting them up in 
our laboratory, and giving the group 
an account of their work. Several ex- 
hibits were brought in, fitting in well 
with our idea of improving schoolroom 
environment and of teaching the social 
studies by such means. 

The emphasis in the course was 
placed upon teaching the social studies 
in the elementary school by using the 
community as a laboratory and by 
bringing life situations into the class- 
room. We believe with Jean J. Rous- 
seau that whatever is of educational 
value should be brought into the schoo! 
and if it cannot be brought to the 
school that whenever possible the 
school should be taken to it. 


Mrs. Bacon’s Classroom at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 














market. No obligation. 
@ New liberal terms. 


during vacation months. 


317 W. CHURCH AVENUE 








Take Advantage of... 
The University of Tennessee motion picture film service. 


@ Ask for a demonstration of the new low-priced, Series 40 Victor 
16mm sound projector. The most versatile equipment on the 


Up to two years to pay. 


FRANK L. ROUSER COMPANY 


No payments 
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With the A. G E. 


We Are Teachers of Young Children 

We are teachers of young children 
because we like all children, especially 
the young ones. 

We feel that we hold an important 
place in the lives of these children en- 
trusted to our care. As we guide 
them from day to day, we realize that 
this is the period of growth in which 
children are most impressionable. 

We are teachers of young children 
because we like to work with large 
groups having as many personalities 
as there are children in the group. 
We like the happy, courteous, indif- 
ferent, lazy, timid, aggressive, capable, 
slow, joyous ones—all of them. We 
try to handle each one as an _ indi- 
vidual. 

We like to laugh with children and 
see life again through the rose-colored 
glasses of childhood. 

We like to watch them grow and 
react to the things about them. We 
like to try to understand these re- 
sponses and to provide the right kind 
of experiences. 

We like to think of each child as 
the child that Walt Whitman tells us 
"goes forth and the first object he 
looks upon becomes a part of him 
for the day or a certain part of the 
day, or for many years or stretching 
cycles of years. 

"The early lilacs, the noisy brood of 
the barnyard, apple blossoms, friendly 
and quarrelsome boys, tidy and fresh- 
cheeked girls, barefoot negro chil- 
dren, mother at home quietly doing 
her work, father, strong, manly, an- 
gered, unjust, the schoolmistress, 
language, company, affection, the 
doubts of daytime and nighttime, sun- 
set, shadows—all these become part 


Edited by 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 
Davidson County 


of that child who went forth every day, 
and who now goes and will always go 
forth every day.” 

We like to teach these young chil- 
dren who go forth because they be- 
come part of us. We like to think 
that we will live on in the next genera- 
tion because we have become part of 
them. 

* 


Miss Mary E. Leeper, secretary of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion at national headquarters, sends 


this message: 

"Greetings to all the branch and contribut- 
ing members in Tennessee. With your 
thirty-seven affiliated branches, you now lead 
all other states. Indiana follows with twenty- 
nine groups and Texas with twenty-eight. 
While large numbers are gratifying, far more 
important is the splendid work that members 
of the A. C. E. are doing for children. 

"As | write this message, Olga Adams, our 
president, and Edna Dean Baker, director of 
study classes, are here at headquarters mak- 
ing plans for the 1940 Convention in Mil- 
waukee next April. They join me in wishing 
you each one a year of genuine satisfaction 
in your work with children and in your A. C. 
E. branch. We hope many of you will come 
to Milwaukee and participate in the develop- 
ment of the convention theme, ‘Broadening 
Educational Opportunities in Your School.’ 


The A. C. E. is always seeking and 
finding ways to serve individual mem- 
bers in their classroom work. 

The Tennessee A. C. E., under the 
direction of Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine, 
state publicity chairman, rendered a 
service this year at the State Fair 
(September 18-23) which was far- 
reaching in its scope. An exhibit was 
sponsored in the Woman's Building 
which consisted of the following 
booths: 

Publications— 


All A. C. E. publications, the four famous 
Umbrella books, bulletins, yearbooks, branch 


























Canadian Ways; Harris-Harris. 
boys and girls. 








READERS—oOn Approved List 


A fresh style that appeals to upper grade 
Tells about Canada, its 
photographic illustrations. 206 pages. $ 
It Happened in South Africa; Harris-Harrts. 
twelve. Vivid travel experiences of two American children. $1.00. 

It Happened in Australia; Harris-Harris. For boys and girls ten to thirteen. 
Adventures of Jane and Paul in Australia. 


McKNIGHT AND McKNIGHT e gioomincros 1LLiNors | 





rs e, geography, and history. 105 
-00. 


For boys and girls nine to 


$1.00. | 
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exchanges, pamphlets, issues of Childhood 
Education, were displayed and sold to inter- 
ested teachers and parents. 

Library Corners— 

Suitable for home and school—proper fur- 
niture and equipment to make reading more 
pleasurable. 

Books— 

Best books to put in the hands of young 
children—recommended reference materials 
for school and home—selection of the best 
ten-cent books. 

School Equipment— 

Worth-while and proper equipment for the 
schoelroom to make it more livable and 
attractive. 

Music— 

A portable victrola and records suitable 
for children—a program was given at the 
bcoth every afternoon—instruments made by 
children were on_ exhibit. 

Miniature Schoolroom— 

A desirable schoolroom built in miniature— 
everything that a teacher of young children 
could wish for in the way of equipment, 
beauty, restfulness, color. 

A. C. E. Exchange— 


Every kind of material that a primary 
teacher might need was brought in and dis- 
tributed to other teachers who have limited 
supplies, or those who were in search of new 
ideas. 


The A. C. E. exhibits created much 
interest. Classroom teachers, admin- 
istrators, members of boards of edu- 
cation, planners of school buildings, 
students, parents, children, social 
workers, and all others who came to 
visit the booths found help, informa- 
tion, and materials to take back so 
that they might better understand the 
needs of young children and the aims 
of the teachers who guide the edu- 
cation of these children. 
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RIVERSIDE DAIRY 
J. A. Kreis, Proprietor 
High-Grade Dairy Products 
at the Forks of the River 
R. F. D. No. 4 
Telephone 2-0123 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Compliments of > 
RICHER’S FURS 
Ready-Made—Made-to-Order 
Cold Storage 
Repairing—Remodeling—Cleaning 
Phone 3-2615 215 S. Gay Street > 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

“From Maker to Wearer” 
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Senior Tests Praised 
Dear Editor: 

I wish I had the time to sit down 
and write an adequate article on the 
value of the splendid tests that the 
University of Tennessee is giving 
each year under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph E. Avent, professor of edu- 
cational psychology. These tests 
have been given now for several 
years and are of great value to our 
high schools in standardizing the 
achievements of the students. It has 
been my plan to take advantage of 
these tests each year and they have 
been of real help in getting an objec- 
tive setup on my seniors. It has 
enabled me to recommend them more 
accurately to college and also to ad- 
vise parents more authoritatively on 
students’ deficiencies. The university 
is rendering our schools a real serv- 
ice, and it is a regret that every high 
school in the state does not take ad- 
vantage of this setup. 

I have before me now the student 
profile charts of the seniors of my 
own school as given last year. These 
charts are very attractive, easy to 
read, and have a real validity. For 
instance, they test the aptitude of the 
student, his knowledge of English, 
his knowledge of mathematics, his 
knowledge of natural sciences, social 
sciences, his ability to read accurately 
and quickly, vocabulary, facility in 
paragraph organization, ability to 
locate information, his speed of read- 
ing, etc. The whole chart is in the 
form of a graph and can be easily 
interpreted and compared with the 
standards throughout the state. It 
gives to a high school principal in a 
moment’s time the exact standing of 
his students so far as state standards 
are concerned, and also shows him 
where the student is weak and where 
the student is strong. It does it in 
such a way as to elicit the interest 
of the student to improve on his own 
record and removes the principal 
from being the sole judge of the stu- 
dent’s ability or lack of ability. 

I am strongly urging to all high 
school principals who are interested 
in such tests to write to Dr. Avent 
and get the information from him. I 
hope to continue to use them as long 
as he is willing to give them. You 
will do our high schools a real service 
by urging upon the principals a wider 
use of these tests. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. J. McCatire, Headmaster. 
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Tennessee Newly State-Purchased Basal Readers 


The Curriculum Readers 
FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 


By BAKER, REED AND BAKER 
We are very happy that the Tennessee T: thority and the Commission for the 
Distribution of oe Textbooks included THE CURRICULUM READERS, PRIMER, FIRST 
READER, SECOND READER and THIRD READER as one of the four series to be fur- 
nished free to the public sch of T: for use beginning this fall. Tennessee is the tenth 
state having the state-adoption system to adopt readers of this series for basal uge. 
We are pl d to the following supplementary helps to accompany the readers 
of the above series: 








Net Wholesale 
School Price 

PLAY MATES—Pre-Primer, cloth cover 
PLAY MATES—Pre-Primer, cardboard cover ie r 
Pre-Primer and Primer Activity-Workbook............... Sisco 18 
Activity- Workbooks for First, Second, Third Readers, each 
Primer Chart. (Offers exact, large reproductions of the first 34 reading pages of the 
Primer. Each page, 20 x 26 inches, is printed in full colors. he sheets are 
packed and shipped in a special carton so that they lie flat and come to you 

















ary schools. 

















Tennessee Representative 
DON C. KENNON 





unfolded and in their natural position.) . ............cccceccceccccccccceres 2.97 
Word Cards for Pre-Primer and Primer (187 cards to set) .90 
Word Cards for First Reader (227 cards to set) ..........ccccecccccsecccesecces -96 

Word Cards may be used as Phrase Cards or Sentence Cards, 

Other Readers of 
THE CURRICULUM READER SERIES 
Net Wholesale 
School Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE. ON (Pemrthy Bamdae) ooo is.<o.0.cic6c00c:0cccincsioccesccccce $0.66 
aN 8 ee Or re eee 69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (Sixth Reader).......... -72 
Activity- Workbooks for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Readers, each. -24 
Manuals for Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Readers, each...........ccccccccsccccccccecs -24 


Please be assured of our desire to render the best possible reader service for Tennessee 
schools at all times. 


Please write to the publishers for a very selective library list for Tennessee elementary and second- 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS and 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Drama Broadcast Schedule 


The Third Season of GREAT PLAYS will be presented by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany beginning Sunday, October 15, from 2:00-3:00 P.M., E.S.T. The productions of these 


dramas will be broadcast each Sunday for a season of twenty- -eight weeks. 


the current season are listed below. 


The plays for 


Important Date 
Broadcast Date Title of Play Author Concerning Play 
October |5 Antigone Sophocles 441 B.C. 
October 22 Alcestis Euripides 438 B.C. 
October 29 Everyman Morality Play 1529 
November 5 Edward II Marlowe 1592 
November 12 Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 1596 
November 19 Much Ado About Nothing Shakespeare 1600 
November 26 Macbeth Shakespeare 1605 
December 3 Volpone Jonson 1605 
December 10 Tartuffe Moliere 1669 
December 17 Beggar's Opera Gay 1728 
December 24 School Holiday 
December 31 School Holiday 
January 7 The Rivals Sheridan 1775 
January 14 William Tell Schiller 1804 
January 21 Ruy Blas Hugo 1838 
January 28 Rip Van Winkle Jefferson 1859 
February 4 Arrah-na-Poque Boucicault 1864 
February I! Peer Gynt Ibsen 1867 
February 18 Pirates of Penzance Gilbert-Sullivan 1879 
February 25 Pelleas and Melisande Maeterlinck 1893 
March 3 The Second Mrs. Tanqueray Pinero 1893 
March 10 Secret Service Gillette 1895 
March 17 L'Aiglon Rostand 1900 
March 24 Captain Jinks Fitch 1901 
March 31 The Three Sisters Chekhov 1902 
April 7 The Playboy of the Western World Synge 1907 
April 14 Strife Galsworthy 1909 
April 2! Liliom Molnar 1909 
April 28 The Return of Peter Grimm Belasco 1911 
May 5 Winterset Anderson 1935 
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CITY OF KNOXVILLE 
TENNESSEE 


W. W. MYNATT, Mayor 


The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests 
attending the East Tennessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the 
pleasures and attractions that we have to offer, both in the city and in the near-by 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 


We are justly proud of our Public School System with its many novel features—infor- 
mation about which may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 


1—The Central Warehouse. 

2—School Shop for repairs to equipment. 

3—Thirty School Libraries, with Central Cataloging Office. 

1— Professional Library for Teachers. 

>—Night School, with 2,500 students annually, and the only accredited 
evening school in the State. 

6—Child Personnel Department, with unusually wide scope. 

7—Clubhouse Museum, being built with N.Y.A. labor. 

8—The New Athletic Stadium. 

9—The New Experimental Psychological Clinic. 

10—Special Instruction for the hard of hearing. 

11—Dental Clinic in afternoors at 309 Market Street. 

12—Stair Technical High School, which operates classes in factories. 


e 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops and excellent restaurants, and 
if time permits you would enjoy seeing our marble mills and textile industries. some of 
which are the largest in the South. 


With the aid of Government funds, Knoxville has two Housing Projects well under 
construction at a cost of approximately $3,000,000—one being for colored and one for 
white people. Other public projects being sponsored with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration include street improvements, parks and playgrounds. public buildings and 
drainage. 


We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure 
for many years to come. 
Very cordially, 


W. W. MYNATT, Mavor. 
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I) YOU KNOW THAT 


j—Is the western and northern gateway to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, thirty-five miles away. 

2—Is just twenty-five miles from Norris Dam. 

3—Holds a strategic position in the center of an area that contains 
the greatest variety of natural resources in the world. 

4—Serves as the business hub of the rich East Tennessee valley. 

5—Is in the heart of the immense Southeastern hydroelectric power 
development area. 

6—Is the home of the University of Tennessee, with 2,800 students, 
and has close contact with fifteen other colleges within a !00- 
mile radius. 

7—Is the key city to an area that ranks as the chief soft coal pro- 
ducing area in the United States. 

8—Has marble quarries that rank this locality as the second largest 
marble producing area in the United States. 

9—Has two plants that together produce more heavyweight cotton- 
knit underwear than any other city in the world. 

10—Has a plant that leads the world in the manufacture of auto- 
matic drop-bottom mine cars. 

|1—Has a plant that leads the world in the manufacture of mucking 
machines for drilling tunnels up to eighteen feet in diameter. 

12—Is the home of the largest plant in the world producing finished 
marble for interior use. 

13—Is within fifteen miles of the big plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, at Alcoa. 

14—Has just outside the city limits a plant of the American Zinc 
Company that is the largest zinc-ore crushing plant in the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio River and one of the largest in the 
United States. 

15—Is in the Appalachian timber belt where is found the largest 
remaining stand of soft-texture hardwoods in America. 

16—Produces in its woodworking plants a wide variety of products, 
including finished lumber and furniture. 

17—Has a plant that leads the South in the production of concrete 


pipe. 

18—Has the only plant south of the Ohio River manufacturing Palm 
Beach suits for men and boys. 

19—Has the largest plant manufacturing electrical porcelain south 
of the Ohio River. 

20—Has the largest flour mill south of the Ohio River. 

21|—Has a plant that ranks fifth in the United States and first in the 
South in the production of chewing gum. 

22—Has the main office of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

23—Has the only steel rolling mill in the state of Tennessee. 

24—-Has the largest veneer plant in the state of Tennessee. 

25—Has one of the largest cement plants in the Appalachian section. 

26—Has a curb market for farmers in this territory where is done an 
annual business of more than $2,000,000. 

27—Is the center of a highly profitable livestock, dairying, and 
poultry section. 

28—Is within easy reach of millions of tons of iron ore, as yet hardly 
touched by mining operations. 

29—Is located almost in the exact center of the eastern half of the 
United States, equidistant from the’ Great Lakes and the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi River. 

30—Is in an area that contains a larger percentage of native Ameri- 
cans than can be found anywhere else in the country. 

3!—Ranks first in Tennessee and very high in the South in local pro- 
duction of sand and gravel. 
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BREAD CAKE 
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Company 


1212 W. Central Ave. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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KNOXVILLE... 


32—Has the second largest of the shops of the Southern Railway 
System and one of its largest freight classification terminals. 

33—Has a burley tobacco market where every year about $1,600,000 
worth of tobacco is sold to manufacturers by the growers. 

34—-Has a large export trade. 

35—Has the second largest greenhouse plant in the eight South- 
eastern States, and the largest rose-growing greenhouse in 
eight states. 

36—Is an attractive, healthful city with the best in cultural and 
educational advantages, and a friendly, hospitable population. 





LOOK And 
FEEL YOUNG 


Wear Brown’s Shoes—your 
face will reflect the joyous 
comfort; the freedom from 
the buoyancy of 
step; that these lovely shoes 
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Knoxville and Knoxville MNlerchants 
Extend a Cordial Welcome 


TO 


Members of th East Tennessee 
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Education Association 


Knoxville stores have put on their fall dress . . . sparkling new 


merchandise is in every window ...a special effort has been | 


made to display wanted items at prices which are attractive. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel .. . be sure to get the 


special ‘“Teachers Edition’’ of The News-Sentinel which will be § 


handed to you each day at the University of Tennessee. In these " 


editions you will find a veritable parade of fashion and news 


of what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel | 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, 
October 26, 27, 28, 1939 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, October 26, 9:30 P.M. 


(Admission only on membership cards to 7:15. After 7:15, 
open to all) 
Presiding—PRESIDENT JOHN K. Hicks, Lenoir City 
Platform guests—editors of East Tennessee newspapers. 

7:30 Maryville College Choir. Mr. Ralph Colbert, director. 

7:50 Invocation—Rev. C. E. Lundy, pastor, Central Methodist 
Church, Knoxville. 

7:55 Appointment of committees, nomination of officers for 1939- 
40, and other business. 

8:20 President’s address—President John K. Hicks, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lenoir City. 

8:30 “We Look at the War.” Hon. H. V. Kaltenborn, radio 
news analyst and news editor, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 9 Garden Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

9:30 Adjournment. 


Friday, October 27, 10:45 A.M. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT Hicks 

Platform guests—officers of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Central High School Band, Fountain City. Mr. O'Dell 
Willis, director. 

“Education Progress in Tennessee.” Governor Prentice 
Cooper, Nashville. 

“The Universal School — Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow.” Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of education 
(1917-39), Teachers College, Columbia University; editor 
of School and Society; former editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association; 410 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

12:00 Adjournment for luncheons. 








Friday, October 27, 7:25 P.M. 
Presiding—ViIcE-PRESIDENT CARL T. VANCE, Morristown 


Platiorm guests—officers of county and city associations 
and members of boards of education. 

5 Invocation—Rev. Clifford E. Barbour, -pastor, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville. 
All East Tennessee High School Chorus and Orchestra— 
Director of chorus—Dr. Bruce Carey, director of voice 
music, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Director of orchestra—Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, professor of 
music, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Clearing of stage. Assembly of platform guests. 
“Preparedness for Peace.” Senator Gerald P. Nye, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 28, 9:15 A.M. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT Hicks 

5 Carson-Newman Glee Club, Jefferson City—Mr. Sterling 
Price, director. 
Reports—treasurer ; committees. 
“Preparing Youth for Tomorrow’s World.” Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, dean of students, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
“Popular Beliefs That Are Not So.” Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director, American Medical Association, Bureau of Health 
Education, Chicago. 
Report of elections committee, induction of officers for 
1939-40. 
Adjournment. 
(Football game — Shields-Watkins Field — Tennessee vs. 
Mercer. Half prices—$1.50 for west-end seats, $1.25 for 
east-end seats—for teachers who bring their E. T. E. A. 
membership card.) 
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Convention Speakers 


* DR. L. R. ALDERMAN, educator; principal specialist in adult education and chief of § 
Service Division, United States Office of Education, since 1925; Ph.D., American University, 
Washington, D. C., 1932; instructor of evening classes, George Washington University, 
1929-32; director, Federal Emergency Relief Educational Programs; lecturer on educa- 
tional subjects; author of educational bulletins, contributor of articles to educational 
magazines. 


Dr. Alderman 


* DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1917-1939; now editor, School and Society, New York City; Ph.D., Cornell 
University, 1900; Ed.D., Rhode Island State College, 1919; Fellow of American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; author of “The Educative Process,” ‘“‘Class- 
room Management,” “Craftsmanship in Teaching,” “Educational Values,” ‘“‘Preparation 
of Teachers,” “Human Behavior,” “History of the American People,” “A First Book in 
American History,” “Our Old World Background,” “The Nation and the Schools,” ‘The 
Mastery Spellers,’” “Education and Emergent Man,” “Education, Crime, and Social 
Progress,” ‘Reading to Learn,” and other works; an outstanding educational philosopher, 
writer, and lecturer. 


Dr. Bagley 
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rs) Eastern Section 


* DR. W. W. BAUER, director, Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Asso- 


ciation, and associate editor of Hygeta; M.D., University of Pennsylvania; served in 


ef of & United States Medical Corps for two years during the World War; won first honors in Inter- 
sity Chamber Health Conservation Contest of the United States Chamber of Commerce for 
sity. the year 1930 and honorable mention in similar contests for 1929 and 1931; author of 
uca- “Contagious Diseases,” “Health Questions Answered,” “Health Education of the Public,”’ 


onal “Health, Hygiene, and Hooey,” ‘Your Health Dramatized,” also author of health work- 
book, radio program, and numerous magazine articles pertaining to health; member of 
American Public Health Association; a speaker of distinguished ability on problems of 
health. 


Dr. Bauer 


= * DR. MARGARET BELL, professor of hygiene and physical education, director of 
hoaill physical education for women, medical adviser to women, adviser in education, University 
‘aed! of Michigan; M.D., Rush Medical School, 1921; graduate, Trudeau School of Tubercu- 
tion losis, 1920; instructor, University of Chicago, 1916-18; member, American Colleges of 
sk in Physicians (fellow, 1931); American Medical Association (fellow); American Public Health 
‘The Association ; American Child Health Association; Women’s Reseach Society; author of 
oil articles on medicine and physical education in national publications; co-author, “Physical 
her, Education Activities for High School Girls’; Hygiene of Marriage.” 
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* DR. BRUCE CAREY, director of vocal music, Girard College, Philadelphia, Penn- 





sylvania; studied in Royal College, London, also under Braggiotte and Carboi in Florence, : 
Italy, with Neidhart in Munich, and with Dr. Karl Straube at the Thomaskirche in Leipzig; B 
organized and directed 6,300 voice chorus at the Sesquicentennial, Philadephia, 1926; X 
for the past six vears, director of the Bethlehem Bach Festival. i 
co’ 

Tr 

* 

* DR. CHARLES LESLIE CUSHMAN, member, Commission on Teacher Education, Te 
Dr. Cover American Council on Education, Washington, D. C.; Ph.D., Iowa University, 1927; super- - 
intendent of schools, Schleswig, lowa, 1921-25; principal of Roosevelt Elementary Schools, § N: 
Clinton, Iowa, 1925-26; director of research in public schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, § N; 
1926-30; assistant superintendent, 1930-31; director of curricula, Denver, 1931-39. Bie 
' ga: 

Te 

tra 


* MISS IRIS DAVENPORT, clothing specialist on extension stati, University of Ken- pe? 
tucky; M.A., Columbia University; member, Phi Upsilon Omicron and Epsilon Sigma Phi; of 
former extension specialist in Louisiana; contributor of articles to magazines; author of § Fe 


numerous leaflets, bulletins, and circulars. 





Miss Davenport 
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There’s one sure, dependable solution of that problem. It’s a way now being used by many 
hundreds of your fellow teachers, and sponsored by your own Tennessee Education Association. 
Join them today in the bonds of security, win freedom from worry, by owning Provident pro- 
tection against loss of earnings from sickness or accident disabilities. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE 
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*x MR. W. S. ELLIOTT, vice-president and cashier, Bank of Canton, Georgia; vault 
clerk, Treasury Department, 1902; section chief, 1912; chief, Division of Securities, 1915; 

register of treasury under President Wilson, 1919- 22; member, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Georgia Bankers Association (President, 1932); trustee and chairman of executive 
committee, Reinhardt College; author of magazine articles dealing with United States’ 
Treasury activities. 


* MISS LUCY GAGE, professor, elementary education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; B.A., Teachers College, Columbia University: ; previously, supervisor, 
public schools, Oklahoma City; director, early elementary education, Western State Teach- . 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; member, National Progressive Education Association; Mr. Elliott 
National Association for Childhood Education; American Association of University Women; 
National Education Association; National Council of Primary Education; author, “Kinder- 
garten Law, Oklahoma Territory, 1902”; “Up and Doing”; “Out and Playing” ; “The 
Teacher: His Work and Preparation”; “Pioneer in Kindergarten Education”; world 
traveler and outstanding lecturer. 





* DR. E. H. FIXLEY, associate professor of education, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque; Ph.D., Harvard University; former dean, College of Education, University 
' of Oklahoma; contributor of articles for professional magazines; widely experienced in 
| field of school administration; outstanding and fluent speaker. 





Dr. Fixley 
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ematics. 


Dr. Hassler 


schools. 


Mr. Howell 


* DR. J. O. HASSLER, professor of mathematics and astronomy, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, since 1920; Ph.D.; fellow of American Association for the Advancement of Science; 
member of American Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association of America; 
president, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1933-35; author of texts in junior 
high school mathematics, geometry, trigonometry, and the teaching of high school math- 


* MR. ALFRED HOWELL, director of art, public schools, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1931, 
also professor of art, Western Reserve University, since 1929; graduate of Royal College of 
Art, London; director of art, Technical School, Toronto, Canada, for sixteen years; out- 
standing in field of creative sculpture; exercises great influence on art teachers in public 


* DR. EDWARD S. JONES, professor of psychology and director, personnel office, 
University of Buffalo, since 1924; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1917; assistant director, 
vocational bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1913-16; instructor, Northwestern University, 1916-17; § 
assistant professor, psychology and director, bureau of appointments, Oberlin College, § 
1919-24; member, American Psychological Association, Sigma Chi, Phi Delta Kappa; au- & 
thor of “Influence of Age and Experience on Correlations of Mental Texts,” “The College § 
Man in Buffalo and Vicinity,” “Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges,” § 
contributor to Journal of Personnel Research, School and Society. : 
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* HON H. V. KALTENBORN, news editor, Columbia Broadcasting System since 1930; 
radio news analyst since 1923; Harvard graduate with a degree of distinction; radio reporter, 
Republican and Democratic conventions, summer, 1932, London Economic Conference, 
summer, 1933, League of Nations sessions, Geneva, 1935; traveler as correspondent in 
Russia and Far East, 1926-27; member, Russian-American Chamber of Commerce dele- 
gation in Russia, 1929-34; member, Phi Beta Kappa; author of ‘“‘We Look at the World,” 
1930; frequent contributor to magazines, and a distinguished speaker and authority on 
world problems. 


* MR. B. FRANK KYKER, acting chief of the Business Education Service, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; formerly, head, department of commerce 
Berea College, Kentucky; director, commercial teacher training, Women’s College of the 


University of North Carolina; outstanding leader in business education throughout the 
South. 


Mr. Kaltenborn 


office, * DR. HELEN M. LACY, instructor in modern languages, Peabody Demonstration 
ctor, School; director, modern language laboratory, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
6-17; Nashville; Ph.D., George Peabody College; founding member of Tennessee Chapter of 
' Delta Kappa Gamma; member of Kappa Delta Pi, American Association of Teachers of 
French, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, American Association of University 
Women, and the Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association; 

Secretary of Tennessee French Tournament Committee. 
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* MR. M. L. LAUBACH, head, industrial arts department, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, for past thirty-five years; A.M., Indiana University, 1928; graduate 
student, Indiana University; member, Epsilon Pi Tau; charter member, Mississippi Manual 
Arts Conference. 


* DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY, professor of music, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
the first state and national band contests organized under his direction in 1925; president, 

Mr. Leubach Music Educators National Conference, 1936-37; a pioneer in the field of instrumental 
instruction by means of radio broadcasts; author of instrumental methods and texts. It 
is a great privilege to have Dr. Maddy with us at Knoxville again. 


* MIRS. HAZEL McINTIRE, director of special education in Ohio State Department 
of Education almost since its inception in the state; member, Advisory Committee on 
Services for Crippled Children of Federal Children’s Bureau; on board of directors of 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness; member of committee on education of 
the National Society for Crippled Children; wide experience in field work with handicapped 
children. 


Dr. Maddy 
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* DR. MORRIS MEISTER, principal, Bronx High School of Science, New York City; 
achers & editor, The Science Classroom, since 1920; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1921; formerly 
duate director of science in New York City Junior High School; head of science department, 
[anual New York Teacher Training College; lecturer at College of the City of New York, 

New York University, and Teachers College, Columbia University; fellow, American 

Association for the Advancement of Science, National Association for Research in Science 

Teaching, American Science Teachers Association, New York Physics Club, American 

Academy of the Sciences; member, Phi Beta Kappa; author, “Living with Science’; 

contributor of articles to science magazines; organizer of junior science clubs. 


Arbor; 
ident, 
nental 


Dr. Meister 
ts. It 


* DR. D. F. MILLER, associate professor of zoology and entomology, Ohio State Uni- 
tment — versity, Columbus; A.M. and Ph.D., Ohio State University; professor of natural sciences, 
ree On Kingfisher College, Oklahoma; field assistant, United States Bureau of Entomology, 
ors of & Washington, D. C.; member, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
ion of & Entomological Society of America, National Association of Biology Teachers, Ohio Academy 
apped of Science, Sigma Chi; organizer of the National Association of Biology Teachers; past 

president of the Entomological Workers of Ohio; author of science papers and “Methods 
and Materials for the Teaching of Biological Sciences.” 
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* SENATOR GERALD P. NYE, newspaper editor and manager since 1911; appointed to 
United States Senate by Governor Sorlie in 1925 to fill vacancy of Hon. Edwin F. Ladd, 
deceased; elected to same office in 1926, 1932, and 1938; chairman of Special Committee 
Investigating the Munitions Industry; honored by University of Illinois with the Cardinal 
Newman Award for the most distinguished American service performed in 1935; leading 
Senate investigator, an outspoken critic, and a brilliant American statesman and speaker. 


* PROF. L. G. PAINTER, head of English department, Mississippi State College for 

Senator Nye Women, Columbus; LL.B., University of Maryland, 1903; M.A., Harvard University, 
1909; formerly instructor, Vanderbilt University, University of Missouri, University of 
Illinois. 


* DR. R. B. PARSONS, professor of education and chairman of the department of educa- 
tion, Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago; Ph.D., University of Chicago; formerly, in- 
structor at Baylor College, Oklahoma University, Florida State College, Ohio University, 
University of Tennessee; member of Phi Delta Kappa and American Educational Re- 
search Association; author of ‘““Teacher Education in Tennessee”; contributor of articles 
to educational journals and yearbooks. 
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* INSPECTOR L. R. PENNINGTON, administrative assistant to John Edgar Hoover, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C.; B.S., University of Maryland, 1915; 
M.C.S., Southeastern University, Washington, D. C., 1935; first lieutenant, World War, 
with Silver Star and Purple Heart decorations; holds reserve commission in the Infantry 
Division of the Officers Reserve Corps, United States Army. 


Inspector Pennington 


* DR. WILLIAM CLAUDE REAVIS, professor of education, University of Chicago, 
since 1927; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1925; professor, educational sociology, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, 1917-18; principal, University of Chicago High School, 1921- 
27; member, National Society of College Teachers of Education, Phi Delta Kappa; author, 
“Pupil Adjustment,” “Office Practices in Secondary Schools,” ““The Elementary School,” 
“Guidance Programs,” ‘‘Non-Athletic Extracurriculum Activities”; contributor of articles 
to school educational journals. 


Dr. Reavis 
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* DR. HELEN DWIGHT REID, formerly professor of political science, University of § 
Buffalo, New York; now lecturer on national and international affairs; only woman twice 
invited as lecturer before The Hague Academy on International Law; Vassar graduate, 
M.A. and Ph.D. in international law, Radcliffe and Harvard; Phi Beta Kappa; Carnegie 
and Penfield fellowship; research abroad; author of many articles and books, including 
“International Servitude in Law and Practice.”’ an authority and forceful lecturer on affairs 
of government. 


i ne eek de oe ok 





* DR. LAURENCE ROGERS, professor of physical and health education, George 
Dr. Reid Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


* DR. M. L. SHANE, professor of the teaching of modern languages, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville; Ph.D., George Peabody College; counselor of Alpha Pi § 
Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi; secretary-treasurer, Tennessee Chapter, American Association § 
of Teachers of Spanish; vice-president for Tennessee of Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of Central and Western States; member, American Association of Teachers of 
French; American Association of Teachers of German; consultant for the library-centered Bit 
audio-visual program of the Peabody Demonstration School. 


> 28 ae .d4 ef. 





Dr. Shane 
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ity of * DR. RUTH STREITZ, professor of education, Ohio State University, Columbus; for- 





eel merly on the faculty of University of Illinois and University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., Columbia 
rnegis University, New York City; chairman of Teacher Education Committee of Progressive 
uding Education Association; contributor to educational magazines; joint author of Directing 
fairs Learning in the Elementary School”; author of numerous monographs and articles dealing 
with various phases of elementary education. 
‘ 
seorge Dr. Streits 


abody § %* DR. HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, dean of students, Union Theological Seminary, New 
hha Pj York City, since 1930; professor of systematic theology since 1935; Ph.D., Edinburgh 


























iation University, Scotland, 1932; fellow, National Council on Religion in Higher Education; 
guage author of ‘“The Story of Jesus” (with Thomas W. Graham), “‘In Quest of Life’s Meaning,” 
ers of “The Plain Man Seeks for God,” ““God in These Times”; one of the outstanding speakers 
itered & in America on character building and spiritual life. 
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* DR. RALPH H. WOODS, president, American Vocational Association and State director 
of Vocational Education, Kentucky; Ph.D., Cornell University; professor, agricultural 
education, University of Kentucky, for ten years; author of two books and numerous 
magazine articles. 


The following state officials from Nashville will appear on the program: 
Governor Prentice Cooper, who will address the Friday morning general session. 
Commissioner of Education B. O. Duggan. 
Mr. R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor. 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State Elementary Supervisor. 
Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt, State Supervisor of Projects. 
Mr. A. D. Albright, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. 
Dr. W. C. Williams, State Commissioner of Public Health. 
Dr. Robert H. White, State Health Education Coordinator. 
Dr. Woods Mr. John Caldwell, State Educational Assistant, Department of Conservation. 
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PROGRAM 


Southeastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, 
Chattanooga, October 20, 21, 1939 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Friday Morning, October 20 
Chattanooga High School Auditorium 


8:30 Departmental meetings. 
11:00 General meeting. 
Nomination of officers. 
11:15 Visual education program. 
12:00 Lunch—served in school cafeteria. 


Friday Evening, October 20 
Municipal Auditorium 


8:00 Concert—eight hundred voices. 
9:00 Address—“Can Education Save Democracy?” Dr. Harold 
Major. 


Saturday Morning, October 21 
Chattanooga High School Auditorium 


11:00 Announcements. 
Election results. 

11:15 Address—G. E. Freeman, State Director of Vocational 
Education. 

12:00 Drawing for prizes. 











Convention Speakers, Southeastern Section 


* DR. M. L. ALTSTETTER, Oxford, Ohio, professor of education, University of Ten- 
nessee; formerly teacher, high school principal, and superintendent of schools in Ohio and 
Florida; dean State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia; member summer school staff 
of Peabody College, University of Florida, University of Tennessee, and University of 
Oregon; educational specialist and field representative of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


* MISS ALLIE LOU FELTON, of Gainesville, Florida, and Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
the specialist in elementary education for the John C. Winston Company for the past ten 
years, the last two years of which have been spent in the editorial department. She has her 
A.B. degree from the Florida State College for Women, her M.A. degree from the University 
of Iowa, and has done graduate work in the University of Chicago. She resigned her 
position as superintendent of the Teacher’s Training School of the Florida State College 
for Women to accept her present position. 











Miss Felton 
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* JOSEPH A. LEEDER comes to Tennessee to conduct the chorus for the Southeasterp 
Teachers Association. Mr. Leeder comes from Ohio State University, where he has been 
professor of music education since 1927. In his teaching experience, he has been a teacher 
of music in Michigan and a supervisor of music in California before teaching in the Uni 
versity of Alabama and the State Teachers College at La Crosse, Wisconsin. For six 
years, he has been a judge at the Kentucky Music Festival Contest, and his services are in 
demand for lectures and adjudication in all parts of Ohio. He addressed the middle sec. 
tion of the Tennessee Education Association at Nashville in November, 1938, and directed 
the Tennessee State Chorus in Nashville in April. He is co-author with Jean Thomas of 
“The Singin’ Gatherin’,” a collection of Appalachian Mountain ballads suitable for use in 
schools. Mr. Leeder was chairman of the National Music Teacher Education Committee 
from1935 to 1938 and has appeared on many programs for the Music Educatots Nationa] 
Conference. 


Mr. Leeder 


* DR. HAROLD MAJOR served the great First Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee, as 
wartime pastor, 1917-19, where he ministered to thousands of soldiers from near-by camps 
and spoke extensively for the government in Liberty Loan drives. During his Tennessee 
pastorate, he was a member of the convention board at Nashville, and while in Dallas, 
Texas, subsequently, he served on the board of directors of the Texas Baptist Convention 
and also the relief and annuity board of the Southern body. For some twelve years (until 
1938) he was minister of the historic First Baptist Church in Boston, Massachusetts, from 
which he resigned to enter the field of public relations, as New England director of the Save 
the Children Fund. He is moderator and treasurer of Boston North Association, and is 
also a trustee of Gordon College of Theology and Missions. 


Dr. Major 











Teacher’s Pet... 


And proud of it! Yes, for years we have been a great favorite with far-seeing 
members of the Tennessee educational system who wish to provide present 
security and future independence. 

Far from being like the child who shies from being called a “teacher’s pet,” 
we are pleased and proud of the confidence shown us by the many teachers 
who have chosen us as the medium through which to invest their savings. 


We are happy to furnish information or counsel at any time regarding your l _ 
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* MR. EUGENE J. WEIGEL, acting chairman of the department of music, professor 
of instrumental music and director of the instrumental music area of Ohio State University, 
director of the university symphony orchestra, symphonic band, and supervisor of R.O. 


T.C. regimental bands and the university marching band. 


Mr. Weigel is a graduate of 


Ohio State University with the bachelor of science in education and master of arts degrees 
and was a student at Columbia University and a conservatory of music in Europe. He is 


one of the nation’s leading instrumental music educators. 


Before joining the music faculty 


of his alma mater in 1939, he was supervisor of instrumental music in the Cleveland public 


schools. 


Mr. Weigel is also the music director of the Columbus Civic Opera Company, 


chairman of the state high school orchestra, band, and chorus contest, and past president 
of the Ohio Music Educators Association. 
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"ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS?” 


This feature is contributed by Teachers College, Columbia University 








Question—How large is the vocabulary of 
a child just entering school? 

Reply—Studies in children's vocabularies 
conducted at the University of lowa indicate 
that the average vocabulary used by a child 
six years old is 2,500 words. 

Question—How many states have teacher 
tenure laws? 

Reply—Seventeen states and the District 
of Columbia have at present some sort of 
teacher tenure law. In four of the states, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin, the law is state-wide in application. 
In Maryland and Massachusetts it is practi- 
cally so. The rest have laws applicable to 
cities above a certain population. In Michi- 
gan the law is applicable only after local 
voters have approved it. 

Question—What is the proportion of college 
graduates to non-graduates in this country? 

Reply—Government estimates indicate that 
three per cent of the country's adult popula- 
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tion has graduated from college and that 


four per cent more has attended some col- . 


lege. 


Question—Is it true that children have 
greater ability to learn than adults? At what 
age does the ability to learn new things begin 
to grow less? 


Reply—No, children do not have a greater 
ability to learn than adults. In the study of 
this problem made im 1927 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. E. L. Thorndyke of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, it was found that 
the peak of rapid learning ability was some- 
where about the age twenty-three or twenty- 
four and remained unchanged until about the 
age of twenty-nine, decreasing slowly after 
this at the rate of one per cent a year until 
about fifty-five. Adults between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five were superior to 
children in learning ability and equal to or 
superior to adolescents between sixteen and 
eighteen. 


Moreover, evidence was found that the 
slight loss of ability to learn during middle 
age was more than offset by increased ex- 
perience. The conclusions of this study all 
pointed to the fact that age is no bar to 
learning. 


Question—Of the present adult population 
of the United States, how many completed 
high school? Grade school? 

Reply—Of the 76,000,000 adults in this 
country today 12,000,000 finished high school, 
32,000,000 finished the eighth grade of ele- 
mentary school. 

Question—How much 
require? 


sleep do children 


Reply—Authorities disagree as to the exact 
amount of sleep children should have. The 
amount of sleep depends upon the age of 
the child, the quality of the sleep, and the 
individual nature of the child. Some children 
need less than others; some need more. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Children's Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, children should have: 
at birth, twenty to twenty-two hours; six 
months, sixteen to eighteen hours; one year, 
fourteen to sixteen hours; two to five years, 
thirteen to fifteen hours; six to seven years, 
twelve hours; eight to ten years, eleven 
hours; eleven to twelve years, ten to eleven 
hours. 
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PROGRAM 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, 


October 26, 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
War Memorial Building 


Theme—“Living and Learning in School and Community” 


Thursday Evening, October 26 


Presiding—N. L. CARNeEy, President 


Music—Xylophone concert by children from the Monroe 


Harding Home. Miss Mary Smith, director. 

Invocation. 

Announcements and appointment of committees. 
Address—B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, State 
of Tennessee. 

Address—Governor Prentice Cooper, State of Tennessee 
Address—Dr. Harold Major. 

Nomination of officers. 

Platform guests—presidents and secretaries, local associa 
tions. 


Friday Morning, October 27 


Presiding—N. L. CARNEY, President 
Music. 
Invocation—Dr. T. B. Cowan, Minister, Norris Religious 
Fellowship. 


Address—Superintendent Earnest Ball, President, Tennes- 
see Education Association. 
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Welsh Imperial Singers 


28, 1939 


Address—Dr. Willard Givens, Secretary, 
cation Association. 
Demonstration, activity period, rural school. 
Platiorm guests—supervisors. 
Friday Afternoon, October 27 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
\ustin Peay Normal Schoo} Alumni Association luncheon. 
Tickets may be procured in the lobby of the War Memorial 
3uilding, seventy-five cents each. 
Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Intermediate teachers’ luncheon. Tickets, seventy-five cents 
Friday Evening, October 27 
Presiding—N. L. 
Imperial 


Edu- 


National 


CARNEY, President 
> 


Welsh under direction of R. 
Davies. 


Reception and dance. 


Saturday Morning, October 28 


Singers Festyn 


Music. 

Invocation. 

Address—Dr. L. R. Alderman, Federal Director of WPA 
Education Program. 

Address—Senator Gerald P. Nye. 

Business. 

Platform guests—county and city superintendents. 
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Convention Speakers, Middle Section 


* MISS OLGA ADAMS, Chicago, Illinois, is president of the Association for Childhood 
Edu- Education. Her undergraduate and graduate work was at the University of Chicago. She 
is now director of the senior kindergarten of the University Elementary School, University 
of Chicago. For the past five summers she has taught in the College of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. In this connection she has conducted a rural demonstration school 
and taught certain theory courses to the teachers in the observation class. Miss Adams 
has been very popular as a lecturer to parent groups, teacher institutes, and various branches 





\cheon, of the A.C.E. Before becoming A.C.E. president she served as vice-president representing 
morial kindergartens. 
cents 
Miss Adams 
Festyn 


* DR. L. R. ALDERMAN, a native of Oregon, obtained his A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, his Ph.D. degree from American University, Washington, D. C., and an 
honorary LL.D. degree from Linfield College. While in Oregon, Dr. Alderman served as 
a teacher, as county superintendent of schools, city superintendent of schools in Eugene and 
WPA Portland, state superintendent of public administration, and was an associate professor in 
the department of education at the University of Oregon. During the last war he was with 
the Army Educational Corps in France and Germany, and from 1919 to 1924 acted as 
educational adviser of the United States Navy. Since 1925 he has been with the United 
States Office of Education as senior specialist in adult education. In 1933 he was loaned 
from that office to become education director for the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration and later the Work Projects Administration, in which capacity he is continuing to 
serve. 





Dr. Alderman 






* THOMAS B. COWAN, minister, Norris Religious Fellowship, was born in Dunfermline, 
Scotland. He attended the public schools there, served four years in the British Army 
during the World War. At the close of the World War he came to America and attended 
Cumberland University and completed postgraduate work in theology at Yale and Vander- 
bilt. For eleven years he was pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church at Chattanooga, 
and recently became minister of the Norris Religious Fellowship at Norris. 


Rev. Cowan 






* WILLARD FE. GIVENS, executive secretary of the National Education Association, 
was born in Indiana, educated in the public schools of the state, took his A.B. degree from 
Indiana University, his M.A. from Columbia University in political science, has taken 
much graduate work in education at the University of California, and was honored by 
Indiana University with the degree of LL.D. last year. He has served in administrative 
positions as elementary principal, junior high principal, senior high principal, assistant 
city superintendent, city superintendent, and territorial superintendent of public instruction 
in Hawaii. Before becoming executive secretary of the National Education Association on 
January 1, 1935, he had been for seven years superintendent of schools in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Before that for one year he was superintendent of schools in San Diego, California, 
= previous to that superintendent of public instruction in the Territory of Hawaii for 
three years. 


Mr. Givens 
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*® DR. HAROLD P. MAJOR will appear before the general session on Thursday evening, § * 

October 26. He is a gifted and forceful speaker of the inspirational type. For twelve years § tw 
Dr. Major was pastor of the historic First Baptist Church in Boston, Massachusetts. He live 
resigned this charge to enter the field of public relations and is New England director of the Me 
Save the Children Fund, an educational philanthropy caring for children of the Southern — “M 
mountains, with national headquarters in New York. Since moving to New England, he § ani 
has been honored as moderator of Boston North Association and president of the Northern § jllu 
Baptist Education Association. He is a trustee of Gordon College. Dr. Major is known as § pre 
one of the most forceful public speakers in America. His thorough preparation, varied § siv 
experience, attractive personality, and his splendid ability combine to make him a most § sin; 





acceptable speaker. Ou 
x. 
sata ities aie , : nes: 
* GERALD P. NYE, United States Senator, North Dakota, noted chairman of the Muni- Nel 
tions Investigating Committee, will be a guest speaker for Saturday morning, October 28. of ; 
Senator Nye has few equals on the American platform. He is the author of the Neutrality J ,,, 
Law and is considered by many as one of the Senate’s foremost champions of peace. On gin 
Saturday morning he will conduct a forum, leading the discussion of present-day problems. Si 
His presentation will be conversational in style and open to questions raised by members of B gi, 
t i , 
he audience par 
Senator Nye 
x 


* J. E. SANFORD was born and reared on a farm in Rusk County, Texas. His college B ‘ir 
training was at the University of Georgia and Texas A. and M. College. For five years he § °U 
taught school and farmed. He was then county agent for eight years. This was followed Ext 
by seven years’ service as district agent of the Texas Extension Service. For the next three acc 
years Mr. Sanford was agricultural director and assistant manager of the East Texas art 
Chamber of Commerce. For the past seven years he has served as editor of the Southern Gec 
Agriculturist with headquarters at Nashville. fort 


* ERNEST THOMPSON SETON was born in South Shields, England, August 14, 1860. 
He began to write when he was fourteen years old and has painted for years, illustrating 
his own books and most of Mrs. Seton’s books. A list of his books cannot be given in this 
issue, but may be found in Who’s Who. He is internationally known for his work with Boy 
Scouts and is founder of the Woodcraft League of America. There is said to be something § 7 
very impressive about the man, with his powerful personality, that innate kindness and 
simplicity which comes of his living among the animals, trees, campfires and seeing beauty 

in everything. 








Mr. Seton 
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ning, § * MRS. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON is almost as well known as Mr. Seton. For 
years § twenty-five years she has been on the lecture platform. Both Mr. and Mrs. Seton have 
. He §& lived for many years among the Indians. Mr. C. C. Ogilvie, director, Goodwyn Institute, 
of the § Memphis, writes as follows: 


thern — “Mr. Seton is a super storyteller of his unique and often humorous experiences with wild 
id, he § animals. The joint program, The Indian in Song and Story, was most entertaining and 
thern § jlluminating. Mrs. Seton’s Indian costumes are the finest we have ever seen. Her inter- 


wn as — pretation of the Redman’s philosophy and spiritual life, illustrated with songs so expres- 

‘aried § sively and beautifully sung by her, was convincing and thrilling. Both as speaker and 

most — singer, Mrs. Seton is a rare platform artist of charming personality and sincere enthusiasm. 
Our big audiences were enlightened, elevated, and delighted.” 





Mrs. Seton 


* M. A. SHARP, head of the Agricultural Engineering Department, University of Ten- 
nessee, is a native of Nebraska, holding the bachelor’s degree from the University of 


luni- F Nebraska. After five years of experience in teaching in high school he was state supervisor 
1d 28. Ft of agricultural education for South Dakota for a period of four years. From this position 
ality Fhe went to Iowa State College at Ames, where he was associate professor of agricultural en- 
On gineering. For twelve years his major interest was the training of vocational agriculture 
al teachers in farm mechanics. Mr. Sharp holds his master’s degree from Iowa State College. 


Since September 1, 1937, he has been serving as head of the agricultural engineering de- 
partment of the University of Tennessee. 





Mr. Sharp 


* WELSH IMPERIAL SINGERS, augmented and greater than ever, under the brilliant 
lege — direction of R. Festyn Davies, return to the United States for their third transcontinental 
rs he | tour, following some recent European triumphs. They were sensational at the 1938 Toronto 
owed | Exposition, where they sang five great concerts at the Colosseum and were enthusiastically 
three | acclaimed as one of the world’s foremost male ensembles. The Welsh Imperial Singers are 
“exas | aftistically fine, possess personality, and have great heart appeal. The Hon. David Lloyd 
hern — George said of them: “Old melodies were new tonight. I cannot recall a better per- 
formance by a group of singers.” You will enjoy these great singers Friday evening. 





* DR. RAY FAULKNER, head of the department of fine and industrial arts, Teachers 





860. College, Columbia University, assumed this responsible place September, 1939. Dr. Faulk- 
sting ner did his undergraduate work at the University of Michigan, specializing in art and music. 
“this From there he went to Harvard University, where he received the degree of Master of Land- 
Boy scape Architecture. While at Harvard, he was the winner of the annual Topiarian Club 
hing * competition. Following graduation from Harvard, he was employed in the office of Fletcher * 
and Steele, Boston landscape architect. The year of 1930 was spent traveling through Europe 


looking at art in all forms. In 1932 Dr. Faulkner joined the fine arts staff of Ohio State 
University and in 1933 went to the University of Minnesota, where he worked on the Owa- 
tonna Art Education Project and developed a program of general arts in the general college. 
During his stay at the University of Minnesota, he took his doctor’sjdegree, working with 
the late Dean Melvin E. Haggerty. 


auty 
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Follett 


BOOK SERVICES EXCEL 


A Guide to Good Reading for 
Tennessee Schools 


For the convenience of Tennessee schools, we have 
just released a special catalog listing only books 
approved for purchase with State Aid. Titles are 
arranged for ready reference and use—in four grade 
groups. Send for your copy today—no charge, no 
obligation. 


A Modern Traveling Display 


2,000 Tennessee Approved Books 
for Your Examination 


... tohelp the teachers of Tennessee select the correct 
material and make it easy for them to order. This 
unit displays about 2,000 books, every book ap- 
proved for purchase with State Aid. No longer any 
need to order in the dark. See what you buy. Rep- 
resentative will bring this traveling book display 
to any county on request—right to your door. 


Follett 





Wire or Write Today for Special 
Appointment 














Schedule of Events 


Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, November 23-25, 
New York City. 


Annual Convention, National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, December 27-30, Pitts- 
burgh. 


East Tennessee Education Association, October 
26-28, Knoxville. 


West Tennessee Education Association, De- 
cember 7-9, Memphis. 


Middle Tennessee Education Association, Oc- 
tober 26-28, Nashville. 


Southeast Tennessee Education Association, 


BOOK 
COMPANY 


Dept. TT 





October 20, 21, Chattanooga. 


Annual Convention, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, March 21-23, 1940, Nashville. 

















Farm Tenancy 
(Continued from page twelve) 

ginning to backfire in the plantation 
owner's face; and looking at the acre- 
age forfeited to loan and investment 
companies, that the plantation had 
backfired in the life insurance com- 
pany's face; and maybe before the 
cycle is run many city dwellers wi 
find that something has backfired in 
their face—in the face value of their 
insurance policies, and in the relief 
load the community chest and the 
federal government must serve. 
Clearly, there are inescapable interde- 
pendencies between urban and rural 
wage levels, between urban and rural 
standards of living, between urban and 
rural methods of community control. 
Intelligent urban dwellers can no long- 
er ignore the living conditions among 
rural dwellers, except at a great cost 
to themselves—for creditors can col- 
lect only from solvent debtors, and 
maybe debtors can remain solvent 
only as they are permitted and helped 
to escape the status of debtors. 

Such are the five roots which have 
nourished the South's system of tenant 
farming. The fact that only the last 
one applies equally to all parts of 
the nation may help explain the con- 
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centration of America's landless farm- 
ers in the South, with one-third of the 
nation's farm lands and two-thirds of 
her farm tenants. 


IN CONCLUSION 
The old cotton plantation now 
crumbles from forces without and 
within. Its doom was registered when 
our physical frontiers ended and when 











ALLOWE’ 
GINGER! | Sxny" 





I'm the one that should be scared. | haven't got my 
lessons today! 











other countries began to produce cot- 
ton by the millions of bales. And as 
the ‘future comes,'’ what is there in 
store for these plantation regions of 
the South? 

The New Deal has temporarily halted 
the loss of plantations by an extension 
of credit to owners, but has rendered 
no commensurate service to the share- 
croppers and wage hands, except to 
those who have found their way to the 
Rural Rehabilitation roll and the scat- 
tered farm colonies. There is urgent 
need for the continuation and expan- 
sion of these programs, but the vast 
undone awaits even more comprehen- 
sive and fundamental approaches. 

The South needs desperately to do 
two things: first, conserve and restore 
her physical resources, particularly soil 
fertility; second, develop and utilize 
her human resources, particularly the 
children. The South's people must all 
be provided with economic and cul- 
tural motives if the region is to pro- 
gress as it should. In constructive pro- 
grams for conserving the region's mae- 
terial resources and developing the 
region's human resources, the school— 
along with other agencies, public and 
private—has a most challenging op- 
portunity. 
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living! This is the golden season, with flame- 
colored woodlands, tangy, fragrant air—_a brand 
new zest for life. 

Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for traveling the 
bright-bordered highways, getting a close-up of 
nature in its gayest mMood—and this in turn means 


a Greyhound bus trip. This is the ideal transporta- 


“=. “Gis 


INS in AUTUMN 


Crisp days, radiant highways invite trips by GREYHOUND 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the crescendo of 


tion for week-ends back home, convention trips, 
following the school team, or Fair-going. The cost 
is far less than that of other forms of transportation 


—only a fraction of driving expenses. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy the controlled warmth 
and smooth-riding comfort of a trip by Super- 
Coach. To make the most of Autumn, travel 


now and travel Greyhound. 








GREYHOUND 








Lines 


POPULAR BOOKLET, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” FREE TO TEACHERS: 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn., for “This 


Amazing America,” one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and stories 
about curious and amazing places found in America. If you want information on any particular 
trip, jot down the place you would like to visit, on margin below. 


Name 


Address___ 


_ST-10TE 








The Federal Employees Benefit Association was originally 
formed in 1929 for the purpose of procuring low cost 
group life insurance for Federal employees. After a 
number of years of successful operation, the plan has 
been extended to school teachers, who are particularly 
invited to avail themselves of this extraordinary life 


Life Insurance Plan 


for T. E. A. Members 


The Federal Employees Benefit Association Group Life Insurance Plan Is 
Carried with Protective Life—One of the South’s Largest 
Legal Reserve Old Line Life Insurance Companies 


insurance opportunity. Applications may be made for 
any amount from $1,000 to $5,000. No medical exami- 
nation is ordinarily required on applications for $2,000 
or less. A short medical examination is required for 
more than $2,000. 


Fill in and Mail This Application to Protective Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 





ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 

The policy covers death from any cause at 
any time or any place except self-destruction 
within the first year. In the event of total 
and permanent disability by accidental means 
before the insured reaches age sixty the face 
of the certificate, plus interest, will be paid 
in monthly installments over a period of five 
years at the rate of eighteen dollars per month 
for each $1,000 of insurance. 
For a small additional cost of one dollar 
semi-annually on each $1,000insurance, double 
and triple indemnity benefits may be included 
with the regular life protection. 


This insurance is not subject to cancellation 
on account of age or change of employment. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATES 
All premiums are collected semi-annually. The 
following table shows the amount of the semi- 
annual premium charged at each age on $1,000 
insurance. 
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Premiums are charged each year according to 
attained age nearest birthday. Membership 
dues in the association are fifty cents semi- 
annually and are added to the insurance 
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| Amount of Insurance 


| 


City or Town State 





Date of birth | Age, nearest [Race 
Monthi Day | Year birthday 


| 
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Have you ever been declined, rated or 
postponed for Insurance? If so, give details, 


ncluding names of companies and dates. 








ng in ur health or physical condition? 





ny illness or injury within the last 10 years? 





“Names and Addresses of 
Attending Physicians 


Date |Duration| Results 


er been any consumption in your immediate household or family? 
lid it occur? 





Lxact wenght pounds 


Gain m= pounds lors in pounds 


elatonslup 


enewable term plan with premiums payable annu- 
for shall remain in force only so long as premiums 
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